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Way is it that there is something in the word ‘ grouse’ which 
raises a thrill in the heart of every sportsman, and of a good 
many others with little claim to the title? It is certainly not 
any particular merit the grouse has as a test of the high qualities 
of the marksman, for I doubt whether any bird—even the hedge- 
row pheasant beloved by our ancestors—is quite so easy to shoot 
as a grouse rising to dogs after a steady point on the Twelfth of 
August. But your grouse has the advantage of the first start. 
The guns are brought out of ‘dock’ whether they have been 
resting on the shelves of a dry cupboard or warehoused with a 
competent and trustworthy gunmaker—for my part I prefer to 
shift the responsibility for their condition to another, now that it 
can be so readily done at a small cost —and leaving the counting- 
house, the Courts, or the House of Commons, you find yourself, 
after a night in the train—which every year approximates more 
nearly to the comforts of an hotel—either on board a West Coast 
steamer enjoying the sea breezes and the fairyland panorama of 
the Hebrides, or delivered at your destination even in Inverness 
or Sutherland at a time which would have seemed fabulous to 
our not very remote progenitors. I remember the late Laird of 
Poltalloch, who died in 1893, telling me how his father used to 
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ride the whole way from London, purchasing his horse and 
having his saddle made before starting; and how, having been 
asked to patronise a young man just starting in business, he gave 
the first order to the founder of a famous firm still in the front 
rank of London saddlers and harness-makers. The journey then 
took three weeks. Now you may go to the theatre in London 
one evening, and arrive at Poltalloch in time for luncheon on the 
next day ! 

Happy is the man who is not obliged to defer his holiday 
till the last moment before the Twelfth, but can devote a few 
days to the burn and loch trout, to potting those troublesome 
rabbits with a pea rifle, and trying the young pointers and setters 
over a few of the neighbouring moors. He is not so likely as 
some to find upon the day his‘ native heath very different from 
his native flagstones, and to collapse utterly at noon like Mr. 
Briggs. However, for many it is good fortune enough to be able 
to begin a holiday on the eve of the happy day, and members of 
Parliament have long been only able to obtain even that privilege 
either by neglect of their duties or the useful institution of a 
‘pair.’ Still, the flesh is weak, and these are the confessions of 
one who generally contrived to have his feet upon the heather 
when the blissful Twelfth came round. 

Those happy Twelfths! My memory carries me back over 
thirty years, every autumn of which has been spent in the North. 
There are few parts of Scotland from Sutherland to the Border 
which have not echoed to the report of my gun. What varieties 
of scene, what differences of climate, flit across the mind’s eye at 
the thought of the first day of the season: tropical heat, arctic 
cold, light breezes, and shifting clouds; thunder and lightning 
and torrents of rain; the round rolling hills of Ross-shire; the 
Perthshire tablelands, so easy to walk after the hard climb to get 
to them ; the broken mountains of Argyll, with their succession 
of small hills and valleys and constantly recurring visions of blue 
sea and distant islands; the down-like Border country, inter- 
sected by Esk, Teviot, and Dryfe, and rich with a thousand 
memories of Christopher North and Sir Walter. Each of these 
spots has a charm of its own; for Caledonia, like another Queen, 


Governs men by change, and so she sways all moods. 


As the blissful date draws round I feel at peace with all man- 
kind, and disinclined to take a controversial line. Let others 
exalt the varied charms of driving, shooting over dogs, walking in 
line, or stalking the old cocks round the hillocks—each method 
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has its uses, each its delights; but let us at least tolerate the 
idiosyncrasies of others. When I hear a man say that he sees 
no sport in driving I find out, in nine cases out of ten, that he is 
either an indifferent shot or has had little or no experience of 
what he is denouncing. But I plead for a reciprocal toleration 
from the driving expert who ‘fails to see any fun in knocking 
down slow-flying birds getting up under your feet.’ A good shot 
finds plenty of scope for his powers in selecting the right birds 
and bringing them down neatly and well, and if the survival of 
the fittest is to extinguish every breed of sporting dog except the 
retriever, I hope it will not be in my day. It is delightful 
to see a pair of well-trained setters or pointers quartering the 
ground; and if you know and love your dogs, how often their 
faults and peculiarities rather endear them to you than otherwise ! 

‘He is all fault who has no fault at all,’ and when Tim or 
Shuna chases that rabbit which jumps up under his nose, comes 
back sheepishly for the licking he knows he deserves, exhibits. 
boundless and exuberant joy when he finds how easily he has got 
off, and repeats the same performance almost before the whip 
has been pocketed, it is impossible not to laugh, especially if ‘you 
are not personally responsible for the training of the delinquent. 
Of one thing I am perfectly convinced—it is not the number of 
birds killed which constitutes the charm of shooting. My bag 
has varied from 100 brace and over to my gun, killed more than 
once in Forfarshire in the record year 1875, to a few brace shared 
with a couple of schoolboys; yet it is hard to say which days I 
have enjoyed most. Of course there are some days and years 
especially noteworthy. In 1875 the late Lord Cairns, his brother- 
in-law, Mr. McNeil, dear Edward Ross, the first Queen’s Prize- 
man—now also, alas! no more—and myself got over 1,500 brace 
over dogs in the first ten days; and on August 25, the second 
time over the ground, I got by myself 754 brace of grouse and a 
few snipe and hares ; and, for contrast, I remember, the year when 
Lord Lauderdale was killed by lightning on the moor, that one 
of our dogs, a pointer, actually died on the hill then and there 
from the effect of cold and exposure. 

One thing to note during the period is the steady and 
persistent rise of rents, and also, it is only fair to add, the great 
increase in the comfort of the average shooting-lodge. In the 
sixties and later a sporting tenant was prepared to rough it, but 
now, in many instances, he and his servants expect to find all the 
comforts of a southern country house in the heart of the forest 
or the glen. But let me revisit for a few minutes the country I 
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know and love best—dear Argyllshire, where forty brace over 
dogs is, and always has been, a great day; but which, in spite of 
all drawbacks of climate, is, in my judgment, the sportsman’s 
paradise. 

Our dogcart has just driven through the httle village of 
Kilmartin, and we have passed first the old manse and the kirk, 
and the ancient granite monuments and crosses which represent 
an earlier form of Christianity, and shortly afterwards the 
staring free church, with ‘desirable villa residence’ adjoining, 
a little farther on just below the ruins of the old castle of 
Kilmartin. Another old ruin, that of Carnasary Castle, crowns 
the hill on the left, for we are at a place where three passes 
converge ; and the Highland chiefs of former days had reasons, 
not always disinterested, for keeping the highways under 
their immediate observation. A fair-sized burn—the Scoinish 
—runs in a straight artificial course close by the side of the road. 
As a fisherman I regret that it was not allowed to have its own 
wilful way; but it is easy to see that if the road was to possess 
anything but an intermittent existence, the diversion of the 
stream was a necessity. The old river-course twisting and turn- 
ing along the valley to the left, with all the varieties of pool and 
shallow, narrow, and rapid, was doubtless much more to the taste 
of trout and salmon, but floods must have of necessity becn 
frequent and destructive. Now the fishing is not of much account, 
and an occasional sea-trout after a spate is all it affords to the 
legitimate angler, although hundreds of salmon run up in the 
autumn to spawn, and doubtless pay toll to the poacher when out 
of condition. In the corner under the plantation a deep hole, 
now dry, still bears the title of the Pool of the Coat of Mail. 
Tradition relates that a Maccallum, after a gallant defence of the 
old castle of Kilmartin against a band of his hereditary foes, was 
obliged to sally forth when they had set fire to his stronghold 
and made it literally ‘too hot to hold him.’ He succeeded in 
cutting his way through his tormentors, but had to jump into 
the pool to cool his armour, which was too warm to be comfortable. 
Lucky for him that the engineers had not then had their wicked 
will with the stream, for now the water is hardly knee-deep, and 
the poor man would have been roasted like a lobster in its shell. 

Nothing, it seems, daunts the true disciple of Izaak Walton, 
for there, in front of us, is one in a deplorable plight. He stands 
in the road with a rod of portentous length leaning against the 
dyke beside him. His eyes are turned upwards as if appealing to 
heaven ; but as we draw nearer we ascertain that he is otherwisc 
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occupied, and that the words proceeding out of his mouth are not 
supplications. His hook is attached to the telegraph wire over 
his head, half way between the two posts, and in spite of violent 
jerks the stout gut declines to give way. His position tells its 
own story. Evidently he has had a bite, and, striking ‘ not wisely 
but too well,’ has caught—not the fish, but the telegraph wire. 
There is nothing for it but a break, for even if he could swarm up 
one of the posts the hook would still be out of his reach. We 
cannot wait to see the finale, but until we turn the corner the 
connection is still complete. 

When we turn again to the right, it is easy enough to see 
that we are skirting the course of what was once a far mightier 
stream, but one that has been diverted in prehistoric times and 
by no human hand. We are now within three miles of Loch 
Awe on a nearly level road, and the traces of a large river are 
clearly visible immediately below us. Under the precipitous 
wooded hill to our left great water-worn boulders show where a 
grand pool must formerly have been, but pheasants and rabbits are 
feeding where salmon and trout once lurked. Doubtless this was 
once the course of the river Awe, and there would be no great 
engineering difficulty in letting the lake run this way again. A 
little bit farther on, where we turn off the main road, the two lakes 
where the wild ducks and coot are feeding, as well as the burn 
we pass on our way up the. brae, discharge their waters into Loch 
Awe. 

The road here degenerates into a mere farm track, very steep 
in places; but we have not much farther to go, for here is 
Stroneska farm, where dogs and keepers are waiting for us. 
Altogether there are eight dogs—six pointers and two setters ; 
but two of the pointers are only young ones in their first season, 
brought out more for the benefit of their education than to 
help the sport. In addition to the head keeper and the one to 
whose beat the ground belongs there are two gillies, one of 
whom bears on his back an enormous pannier, capable of holding 
some thirty brace of grouse, and no light weight, if, as occasion- 
ally happens, it is filled at the close of the day. It is the theory 
of the Laird that ponies cannot be taken over the ground, and 
there is no doubt that there are many excessively boggy: hollows 
and awkward dykes; but I confess to being sceptical as to the 
alleged impossibility, having seen much of the instinctive capacity 
of a well-trained Highland pony for finding its way across difficult 
country. However, the gillies do not have a hard time of it. 
Their duty is to keep out of sight of us, but within sound of a 
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whistle, in case fresh dogs or cartridges are wanted, and most of 
their time is spent in lounging about until the end of the day’s 
sport, when the hamper has to be taken down to the dogcart. 
Then it is a sight to see how a tall Highlander can step out, in 
spite of the weight on his shoulders; but your West Coast man 
is better at an energetic spurt than at prolonged exertion. 

The first part of our beat is up a low hill mainly grass and 
rushes, with only a few patches of heather ; still, it is worth 
while to hunt it, as it is on the way, and there is nothing so 
tiresome as a long walk to the ground. The principal inhabitants 
are the ubiquitous rabbits, which here and now are a nuisance 
and nothing but it. When you see the side of a hill literally 
alive with them in the late evenings, it is hard to believe that 
men still living remember the first artificial introduction of the 
rabbit into Argyllshire and the prophecies that they would never 
do in such a wet climate. ‘Let Rake go!’ and off gallops a strong 
well-proportioned setter, delighted to have the first turn—a 
distinction he owes rather to his defects than to his merits, as 
it is now impossible to spoil him. ‘Is that a very young dog?’ 
says my companion, rather new to the sport and misled by the 
frantic activity of the débutant. ‘He is as old as a man,’ is the 
reply of the keeper—a slight exaggeration, but bordering on the 
truth, for I can remember Rake almost as an institution. What 
a hot day that was at Achoisk, when, we having toiled all the 
morning and found no birds, Rake caught the sheep by the 
leg! He never was known to do such a thing before or since, 
and I firmly believe he thought that we ought to have some 
flesh meat to take home, and that, as it appeared to be hopeless 
to find grouse, mutton should serve our turn for the nonce. But 
see —to-day he has turned to stone about a hundred and fifty yards 
off, and my companion cocks his gun and quickens his pace. I 
warn him not to hurry, that it is always better to go slow up 
to a point—a counsel of perfection which he hears but does not 
obey; and while my judgment condemns, my heart rather 
approves, for is he not young—lucky fellow!—and this the first 
point of the season? I have a pretty good notion what Rake has 
found in that rushy bit, and if I am right there is no hurry. 

We get close up to the dog before anything moves, and 
have to force him forward, so near is he to the game; then 
there is a whirr of wings, and, just as the warning ‘’ware hen’ 
breaks from my lips, there is a report and a fall, and the laws of 
the country and of sport are outraged by the destruction of a well- 
grown young bird. Alas for the beginning of the season; yet let 
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those who have never committed a similar mistake first cast a 
stone at my companion, who is profuse in his apologies, and 
sees the old hen and seven other young birds fly off almost in 
succession, presenting the most tantalising marks. Next, two 
or three snipe rise one after another, and a couple of them fall 
victims, while Rake- alas! that I should say it—more than once 
points at a rabbit, but in a constrained attitude, and with 
glaring eyes, which gives me a pretty good idea what he is after. 
We do not fire at the rabbits, not merely for fear of spoiling the 
dog, but also because if we killed all we saw the bag would be 
difficult to carry, and we are after nobler game. We are now 
coming to the heather, and we might safely hunt the younger 
dogs, but I cannot find it in my heart to take Rake up until he 
has had a chance, which comes quickly enough. A capital point, 
and a nice rise of a good covey of nine; this time there is no 
mistake made, and two brace are neatly killed—one by each gun— 
the young birds well grown and feathered. Then we whistle up 
the reserve dogs, and Rake is taken up for the present—a pair of 
white pointers, Juno and Diomede, quartering the ground in front 
of them with clockwork regularity. 

So the morning goes on with varying fortune: the sun is 
rather hot, the scent not first rate, and sometimes we go half 
an hour without a shot; but when we reach the wire fence by 
the march of Craigan-terrive we find that another sportsman has 
been on the ground. We pick up two freshly killed grouse, and 
from the condition of their heads it is easy to see that the murder 
has been the work of a peregrine. Here the keeper casts a 
reproachful glance at me, as I never fire my gun at the magnificent 
birds, and rejoice at the Laird’s orders that they should not be 
trapped. Inveterate poachers they are, no doubt —but what a 
beautiful thing is the swoop of a wild peregrine! Perhaps I shall 
see my friend himself later on. By one o’clock we stop at a lovely 
little spring coming straight out of the side of the hill, and stretch 
our limbs and inspect the bag while our luncheon is being unpacked. 
There are eleven brace of grouse—counting the grey hen, which 
must masquerade under that title, and an old black cock, whose 
illegal slaughter must, I fear, be attributed not to accident, but 
design—four snipe and a hare. Altogether a fair morning’s work, 
for I usually calculate on the afternoon bag doubling that of the 
morning—the birds are easier to find, and the evening is the best 
time for shooting. There let them cool while we discuss our 
lunch and the best pipe of the day. 

‘Half an hour, or perhaps three-quarters, sees us once more on 
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the move, and here we are on some of our best ground, just above 
Loch Leachan—a fair-sized loch, with a curious little stone 
island near its middle. It is very calm just now, and, although 
it is some distance off, we can see a flock of duck near the reeds, 
and the circles made by the rising trout. Here we pick up a 
good many birds, and spare one or two coveys of squeakers— 
second broods, to all appearance; and here we fall in with our 
poacher of the morning. As we round the corner of a knoll, 
three curlews come flying towards us, and, contrary to the custom 
of these shy birds, keep going round us in circles, close to the 
ground and almost within gunshot; and, sure enough, behind 
them is the falcon, who sheers off when he observes us—but does 
not go far off, if I know anything of his habits. When, later, the 
curlews fly off in the direction of Loch Crinan there is a rush of 
wings, and we see one of the finest bits of wild hawking it was 
ever my privilege to witness. I have seen the falcon after terns, 
ducks, and grouse, but I never saw anything to equal that rapid 
flight after the curlew—who, alas! succumbed at last, but at 
such a distance that I could just note the two join and fall 
together. 

We now turn in the same direction as the falcon flew, for, 
like the curlew, our home is by the sea; and at half-past six 
Duncan and his ponies are despatched by a straight path to 
Roodel Glen, where the keeper’s cart is waiting. He carries 
nearly thirty brace on his back; and we have added two or three 
more to the bag, as well as a couple and a half of ducks, by the 
time we reach the glen at seven o’clock. Happily, the dogcart 
has been sent for us—a concession to my age and infirmities, as 
it always used to be the custom to walk home from Roodel. But 
I am just as well pleased to be spared two miles along the road 
after a day which has been fairly hard although thoroughly 
enjoyable. 
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THE POACHER 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


I InvITED Mr. Williams, our Sassenach visitor, just arrived from 
the South, to come out for a stroll with me before twilight to 
inspect, as far as might be, the river and the moor. The property 
and the shooting were my brother’s, by right of birth, but I was 
not exceeding the cadet’s privileges in so far doing the honours. 
Besides, the young laird, my brother's eldest-born, accompanied us. 

Mr. Williams was a quaint person, of staid middle age and 
confirmed bachelor habits. He was a very old friend of my 
brother, and had been a friend of my sister-in-law even before 
my brother married her. 

The kingdom of Andrew McGillivray—head keeper, autocrat 
of the hill and gun-room, and instructor to the young laird in 
all things appertaining to the rod and-the gun —consisted, for the 
most part, of very beautiful moorland, reaching from the highest 
arable and pasture farms away up to the hills which, like the 
hares, were blue in summer and snowy white in winter. The 
moor itself, between the farm lands and the unharvested hills, 
was @ splendid stretch of imperial purple in July and August 
when the heather was a-bloom. Then the old cock grouse would 
be crowing and laughing, jumping up even on to the very grouse- 
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driving butts, and telling their wives and ¢hildren of the things 
that had been—terrible things—around those butts—things that 
would never occur again, Only one or two of the older and 
more sapient birds would laugh at this tone of confidence, saying 
that every year these things had been said—that there would be 
no more men with spitfires, dealing death and wounds from those 
queer edifices of peat. But always, at a certain season of the 
year, after all had been lulled into a delusive sense of security, 
there had come a clamour on the hill, and a waving of flags and 
a shouting of men’s voices. Then the grouse people had risen 
up, and only one here and there of the wisest had a thought, in 
their alarm, of how this harrying of the hill had happened before, 
and always had been followed by the spitting of fire and of death 
from the butts. One or two thought of all this, and went back 
over the heads of the men with flags, despite all their shouts. 
But the majority went on ina great pack, right away from the 
flags and the shouting, right over the line of the guns. And 
then, suddenly, from each of the butts, came the spitting of fire, 
as a man’s head was seen above the level of the peat sods. 
Then came crashing death, a chasing of the wounded by dogs, 
terrible disaster among the grouse people. 

It was nonsense, said the sapient ones of the grouse, to 
maintain that these things would not be again. They returned 
as surely as the bloom on the heather. There was no reckoning 
on the day, to a surety, as one could reckon on the hatching out 
of the eggs, but as sure as the change of colour in hares and 
ptarmigan these things would be; for man, though he was a 
creature entirely beyond calculation, obeying no comprehended 
law of instinct, but seeming to invent fashions for himself, might 
be depended on for this alone, that sooner or later—about the 
time of the last bloom of the heather—he would spit fire and 
death, with a thundering noise, from those big nests of peat sods, 
and would gather up the corpses of the grouse people (for Heaven 
knows what purpose, since he was not seen to eat them), and 
take them down from the hill on ponyback. 

All this, however, was not a gun-room story. This was rather 
the sort of talk that the young laird had been accustomed to hear, 
years ago, from his nurses. He was long past that sort of thing. 
The point of view of the grouse had no attractions for him or 
McGillivray. From the window of the gun-room I pointed out 
to Williams the line of butts on the sky-line, and the sight 
suggested to the young laird visions of the dark birds, with out- 
spread wings, coming like spots off the opposite hills—like spots 
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that scarcely seemed to be in movement, until suddenly they 
expanded into great grouse in front of you, and, before you had 
realised anything about them, were past you, with a ‘ whish,’ and 
had again become black dots, lessening this time, in the distance 
behind you. Just occasionally the young laird would take himself 
sufficiently hard by the head, and his gun sufficiently resolutely in 
the strong grip of his left hand, to get it levelled at the nght 
moment, and then with what a thundering bang the grouse, 
shot right in front, would come against the wall of the ‘ butt’! 
The young laird could feel the shiver of the ‘ butt,’ even now, at 
the impact, and spoke eloquently of it to Mr. Williams. 

From the line of butts seen out of the window, the hill went 
wandering down to the glen, all fringed with birches and alders, 
through which the river came at length to us, beside the house. 
The house was close beside the bridge, so that every morning, 
before breakfast, the right and proper thing, as I explained to 
Williams, was to go out and look down over the bridge to see 
whether the river promised to be in order for the running up or 
the capture of the salmon. The pool just above the bridge itself 
was not a bad one, but as a rule the autumn fish did not stay 
long in these lower pools. Rather they preferred to run up a 
mile or so further to the waterfall, or salmon-leap as we often 
call it. For there, of an evening, if there had been any spate 
at all to let the fish run over the lower places of the river, 
you might stand by the hour together and see fish after fish 
jump from the boiling, seething, foaming cauldron at the fall’s 
foot, hang there, suspended a moment or two, even in the very 
midst of the descending water, then give up the struggle, and 
be carried at frantic speed back into the foam and bubble. It 
was marvellous to note the power with which the fish could launch 
themselves out of this raging torrent, and even in face of it, 
forcing themselves into the air by a stroke of their tails so 
powerful that the great fans would be still quivering even as they 
left the water and sprang up into the air. Four feet, five, and 
even six feet, as we estimated it, we would see them leap, even 
with such a ‘take-off’ as was given them by this mass of water 
hurrying with frenzied speed against them. It was not only the 
big fish that could do this. Big fish there were—whales, to us, 
of the salmon tribe--thirty-pounders, maybe, that would make 
the essay, and from these they went varying in size down to the 
little sea-trout of scarce a pound, all jumping, and jumping, and 
being carried down, and coming up again to the charge, and 
jumping again, and again giving it up. And then, when they had | 
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got tired of all that treadmill kind of labour in vain, they would 
just let themselves be carried back and lie all day long, until the 
next evening, in the pool below the fall. It was a sort of allegory 
of many human lives ; one could not but be sorry for them. 
Now and then a fish got up. There was a sort of basin, worn 
away by the water, at one side of the fall, half way up. If a fish 
had the luck to lodge there, another rush and jump would send 
him up to the top; but I doubt if any ever jumped the fall clean 
at one effort, except in a very big spate. We often had thoughts 
of trying to shoot them, I told Williams, as they jumped, or catch 


WE COULD STAND AND WATCH THEM 


them in a net, for there was a ledge in the rock close down by 
the fall where we could stand and watch them so close that we 
could almost touch them as they jumped. But it was no good 
place to stand for long, for the rush and bubble of the water, and 
the noise of the cataract, dazed the eye and head; the ledge did 
not give a very secure foothold, and if one had happened to go 
giddy and make a slip into that boiling whirlpool it is doubtful 
whether one would ever have seen the light of this world’s sun 
again. So we let the fish jump and jump and tire themselves 
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out in peace, and get swept back into the tranquil pool below. 
There they lay in battalions—a sore temptation! For any sort of 
a hook, well weighted and dragged along the bottom, would almost 
certainly clip into a fish, and then it was ‘pull devil, pull baker,’ 
between fish in the pool below and man on the rock above. I 
showed these fish to Williams, lying in the pool, but there were 
very few at the moment attempting the leap. 

This was no river on which you could stand back and practise 
your beautiful throwing, with the line sent out straight behind 
you, as the phrase is, before being sent out straight in front of 
you over the water. The banks rose precipitously, like cliffs, 
crowned with oaks and firs and beeches above, casting wonderful 
and magic reflections into the still dark pools beneath. A bit of 
a flick, with a Spey cast, was the utmost you could manage, and 
generally the fish lay so sick and sorry and wearied by their vain 
jumping at the fall that they would not look at a fly. But the 
weighted fly would go down into the depths and have a look at 
them. Of course it was all very wrong legally, but morally it 
was perfectly blameless. These fish could not get up any further ; 
not one in fifty of them would reach the spawning beds; they 
would just lie there and get sick and red; it hurt no proprietor 
higher up to pull them out as one could ; so occasionally—only very 
occasionally—one or two were pulled out where the hook sank 
rather deeper than it was intended to and somehow or other got 
fast in a fish. 

Then the ‘pull devil, pull baker’ business began, for it was 
not any use, for this kind of fishing, to be particularly delicate 
about your tackle ; and it was wonderful how much more kindly 
a fish would come in if you just pointed the rod down at him and 
pulled him in steadily, hand over hand, by the line,’than if you 
kept the butt to him, so that the quiver and play of the rod was 
always sending thrills into the wound of the hook. This was a 
discovery which might be of use in more recognised ways of 
fishing, too; but in this business, where the fish might be hooked 
by the fin, or the tail, or anywhere, it was almost essential not to 
give him the butt—if you had it would have taken the whole day 
to land him. 

The final business was to get hie nicely gaffed in the hole 
that the hook had made, so as to leave no tell-tale marks, and, 
that done, you had earned your dinner. 

As I came to an end of expounding these mysteries, we 
reached the door of the lodge, whence Mr. Williams took a com- 
prehensive view of moor and river. 
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_ ‘And it all goes to this boy, of course,’ he said presently, 
laying a kindly hand on the lad’s shoulder. 

‘Certainly,’ I answered, ‘ some day.’ 

‘Curious !’ he commented, ‘ how things come about. I should 
not try fish-poaching,’ he went on, turning to the young laird, ‘if I 
were you. If I had kept off fish-poaching when I was only a little 


SHE STOOD ON THE BRIDGE 


over your age, things might have turned out quite differently for 
me—and for you.’ 

‘For me!’ the young laird echoed in astonishment. 

‘For him!’ I said in the same tone. 

‘Apropos the fish-poaching I will tell you a story,’ said Mr. 
Williams, quietly. ‘She had the most beautiful and kindest eyes 
in the world——’ 
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‘ What, the fish?’ asked the young laird, with boyish imper- 
tinence. 

‘No,’ said Williams, ‘a young lady.’ (He was at the time of 
life at which a man may praise, without indiscretion, the eyes 
of ladies whom he has known in his youth.) ‘I met her at 
the Brampton Brian Ball. She was an orphan, rich. By an 
astounding oversight I omitted to ask her guardian’s name. All 
the subsequent disaster was due to that—that and the fish- 
shooting.’ 

‘It’s a queer combination.’ 

‘T’ll tell you,’ he said, ‘then you'll see. 

‘Two days after the ball I started on a walking tour with a 
friend, over the great Cumberland hills. Maps were not so good 
in those days; one great hill looked singularly like another; in a 
word, at evening of the second day we were lost.’ 

‘What fun!’ the young laird observed. 

‘Wasn’t it ?’ answered Mr. Williams. ‘ Providence, however, 
was kind to us—up to a point. Just as it grew dark we 
saw lights in the valley beneath, and, making our way towards 
them, found that they marked the windows of a big house. 
Necessity knows no law. We rang boldly at the bell, explained 
that we were benighted pedestrians, and I sent in my card. 
Luckily it bore my home address, and, more luckily still, the 
owner of the house had a slight acquaintance with my father. 
When he mentioned his name I remembered that I had often 
heard my father speak of “ Old B.” One of our keepers, I recol- 
lected, had gone to him. It was “Old B.’s” house that we had 
lighted on, and we found him the most hospitable of hosts. But 
what seemed to touch the whole chain of fortunate circumstance 
with the wand of a fairy was, that at dinner appeared my young 
lady of the beautiful eyes—the lady of the Brampton Brian Ball. 

‘ By a truly astonishing coincidence we had stumbled on the 
very house in which she was staying. Then I blessed my stars. 
Now——well ! 

‘She was charming to me, and “Old B.” most friendly. The 
next morning he would not hear of our going. We must give 
them just another night. He regretted that he had to leave us 
during the day—magisterial business—but Mrs. B. would look 
after us. There was the river, a noted trout-stream, and tackle 
of all sorts in the gun-room. At present it was bright, but he 
fancied it would cloud over later, and so on, all most kindly. 

‘We went down to the river. There were fly on the water, 
and the fish rose to them freely. I prided myself on my art with 
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the dry-fly. I constantly passed the little thing of feather over 
the very nose of a rising trout, but he paid it not the least attention, 
snapping at a living insect by the very side of my vain imitation. 
Miss So-and-so, of the beautiful eyes, stood on the bridge a little 
below, and watched, and laughed sunnily when the big fish 
declined to be deluded. 

‘“QOh!” she said presently, “I am tired of you. You will 
never catch one!’’ She tripped back to the house. 

‘Then,’ said Williams—that respectable Sassenach— quite 
fiercely, ‘the devil took me.- The sun shone as brightly, and 


HAD HIM OUT WITH THE LANDING NET 


the fish rose as freely—but never at my fly—as ever. I said to 
my friend, “ I am going to get some of these fish.” I said it with 
the resolution of a Napoleon. 

‘“ How?” he asked. 

‘“T am going to get Old B.’s gun and shoot them!” 

‘We found the gun and some cartridges with it, and then we 
stole back again, hiding it as best we could, to the river. The 
big trout rose, slowly and fearlessly, through the crystal-clear 
water, and just as the dark head broke the still surface I fired. 
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The shot raked the water into foam a moment, then the splash 
expanded into widening circles, and in the centre of them lay the 
big trout, belly uppermost. 

‘In two minutes we had him out with the landing net. In 
five minutes more we had another. By the end of half an hour 
we had a handsome basket full. 

‘We reached the gun-room undetected, cleaned the gun and 
put it in its place, and sent the fish to the kitchen. 

‘« Bless me,” said Old B., when they appeared on the dinner- 
table, “ what a beautiful dish of fish! How did you manage to 
catch them? It did not cloud over as I hoped it would. 
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THE MURDER WAS OUT 


‘«“ Oh,” we told him, jocularly, “there are more ways than 
one of catching fish.” 

‘« Bless me,” he said again, as he began to carve them, “ how 
you have bashed them about the head—never saw such a way of 
killing a fish!” 

‘We began to feel just a little uneasy. 

‘As he commenced eating he repeated his favourite exclamation. . 
He mumbled something hard in his teeth, then let it fall with a 
rattle into his plate. 

‘It was a No. 5 shot. The murder was out. 
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Bless he said, you mean to tell me you’ve been 
shooting my fish!” 

‘It was no use denying it. We apologised, expressing all the 
regret we really felt. It seemed no good to tell him how fair 
means had failed, or how I might perhaps have borne the failure 
but for the mocking looks and words of Miss So-and-so of the 
beautiful eyes. That argument would have carried no weight 
with Old B., and, besides, there were the beautiful eyes, looking 
reproach with every glance, regarding us acrossthe table. It was 
plain that he was gravely vexed. 

‘“T am chairman of the fishing association of the river,’”’ he 
said. “ Bless me, supposing you had been seen!”’ 

‘« Oh,” I said, thinking it best to make a clean breast of it, 
“we were seen!” 

‘For as we were pursuing our sport a man had appeared, 
emerging from some bushes on the farther side of the river. We 
recognised him as a keeper by his garb. By a stroke of luck I 
further recognised him as that keeper who had formerly been 
with us, and had left us to better himself in the service of Old B. 
He hailed us and asked what we were doing. 

‘“ What!’ Isaid. “George, don’t you know me?” 

‘“ What! Master Frank,” said he. “Be it Master Frank 
sure enough 

‘TI assured him that it was, chucked a half-crown to him across 
the river, and told him we were trying experiments with the 
angles of incidence and reflection of the shot on water. 

‘“ You had better look out,” I added. “It is wonderful how 
they spread.” 


‘He took the hint and the half-crown, and moved up the 
river’s bank. 

‘I explained to Old B. that I thought we need not fear this 
man’s telling, but the explanation failed to soothe him. We 
were disgraced, irrevocably disgraced. Previously his manner 
had been all kindness ; now it was changed entirely, and with his 
change of manner that of the lady of the beautiful eyes changed 
too. 


‘We left early on the morrow, with most of the sensations of 
whipped schoolboys. 

‘ Two days later the cup of my rage and humiliation was filled 
by learning that Old B. was her guardian. How should I have 
guessed it? She had not the same name. Naturally I never 
suspected any relation of this kind between them. I regarded 
her merely as a chance guest in the house. Had I known, of 
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course, I should never have poached Old B.’s fish, or done a thing 
to risk losing his regard. Had I not poached his fish, things 
might have been very different, both for you and me,’ he added to 
the young laird. 

‘He never asked me back,’ he concluded. ‘I did not see her 
again till three years later. We made great friends, and had 
great chaff about the fish-poaching. But by that time she was 
married.’ 

‘Who was she?’ the young laird asked, with youthful 
indiscretion. 

‘Your mother. There she is at the tea-table. Shall we go 
in? She still has beautiful eyes.’ 


A FOURSOME AT AMOY 


BY SURGEON T. T. JEANS, R.N. 


Every year a large number of sportsmen come down to 
Hong Kong for the race week from Shanghai, Amoy, Foochow 
and Tientsin. Of these there are no better all-round good fellows 
than Rusby and Calderson, of Amoy. This year whilst they were 
down we—Reggy Pinhorn and myself—had played a foursome 
with them on the Happy Valley links, and won handsomely 


by three up. Afterwards in the Club we began to chaff 
them about the result, till Calderson, who till now had been 
quietly puffing away at a pipe, rather sore at his defeat and the 
loss of two balls in the race-course ditch, broke out impetuously 
with, ‘ You fellows have beaten us on your own links. I bet two 
hundred dollars you won’t on ours.’ ‘I’m there!’ sang out little 
Rusby from the depths of a long whiskey-and-soda. ‘Didn’t 
know you had any links,’ we jeered. ‘Where d’you play? On 
the tennis court?’ ‘Come and see,’ answered Rusby, looking at 
us through his absurdly large eyeglass. ‘We'll’ make you corpses 
by the time you've played eighteen holes.’ We didn’t fully 
appreciate this remark then—we do now. ‘We'll teach ’em to 
play golf. Eh! Calders?’ 

Now whilst the racing fever is at its height, Reggy never can 
resist any opportunity of making a bet, and he promptly closed 
with them without troubling to consult me (he never did). And 
it was arranged that we should play them in a fortnight, on our 
way to the Foochow races. 

The news of the match quickly spread through the Club, 
and the fact that any strangers should be confident of beating 
the Amoy fellows on their own links seemed to afford con- 
siderable amusement. Men uttered mysterious hints about 
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the difficulties of the links, and in answer to our requests for 
information, they would say ‘Bunkers? oh, the usual kind of. 
bunkers. Greens? Greens? did yousay? Oh! the usual kind of 
greens,’ and nothing more could we extract. Even when we took 
a quiet opportunity and asked A. Kan, the head-boy and steward 
at the Golf Club, the wily old man only grinned, showing two rows 
of splendid teeth, and said, ‘Amoy links belong all same, vely 
good,’ which was not exactly what we wanted. 

‘They can’t be much worse than the Malta links or the 
moats at Haslar,’ I told Reggy reassuringly, when we had been 


THEY HAD LOST BALLS IN THE DITCH 


discussing the state of affairs one day. ‘I remember once-——’” 
‘Dry up!’ he interrupted rudely. ‘If I’ve heard your darned 
golf yarns once I have a hundred times, and don’t want to again,’ 
which explosion of temper all goes to prove that he had backed 
Red Star for the Hong Kong Derby after all. 

After the race week we took one of Jardine’s steamers for 
Amoy, both of us anathematising our luck and the pari-mutuel, and 
the second evening out anchored up the harbour. Hardly had the 
Customs people boarded us before Rusby bounced on board and 
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took us to Kulung-su Island—the foreign settlement. We were 
sculled across in a sampan by a hideous one-eyed Chinaman, a 
grim Charon indeed, who Reggy said ‘ quite put him off his feed.’ 

We dined with Calderson, and by the time we turned in for 
the night, were quite ready to back ourselves to any amount for 


AMOY AND KULUNG-SU FROM THE SEA 


the morrow. In fact, it was with some considerable difficulty 
that I prevented Reggy laying long odds. 

Next morning we walked out to the links, passing through the 
small Chinese village, in which we saw a man in stocks outside 
his own shop—a punishment, probably, for having given short 
weight. As we were climbing a steep incline covered with stubbly 
grass and strewn with boulders, I saw Calderson throw down his 
bag of clubs and take a look round. ‘What's the matter—done 
up already ?’ Iasked him jokingly. ‘ No,’ he answered, diffidently, 
‘only we've got there.’ ‘Got there!’ I exclaimed ; ‘got where ?’ 
But it was unnecessary to ask, for he was already kneeling down 
and scraping a little dry sand into a heap and trying to make a 
tee. I looked round, and dotted in among huge boulders—planked 
down among innumerable concrete native graves—were several 
familiar red flags hanging limply in the morning calm. There 
was not a space of clear turf within sight, and what the greens 
were like we could conjecture only too well. 

I caught Reggy’s eye; we both looked sadly at each other, 
and then at our numerous drivers and brasseys, both recognising 
simultaneously that they were practically useless here. 

The first green was on the near side of a wall which apparently 
separated two large graveyards, and was the only spot not covered 
with graves or stones. * Never saw anything like this before,’ 
whispered Reggy, and I noticed that the other two were smiling 
at our astonishment. 

There is a little hotel close by much favoured by American 
missionaries, and sending our coats, &c. in there, we began playing. 
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Calderson drove off with an iron; the hole was not more than 
eighty yards away, and his ball dropped dead about two yards the 
other side of the flag. ‘That’s just the place,’ said Rusby, 
screwing his face into a comical expression of half apology, half 
satisfaction. ‘Don’t you fellows get away to the right, or you'll 
lose your ball.’ I followed, and, using my driving cleek, of course 
managed to cut the ball, and away down the hill it went. Reggy 
gave me a look of inexpressible scorn, and trudged after it, his 
long legs being very useful in negotiating graves and tombs. He 
called me plaintively a minute later, so down I scrambled after 
him, to find that he had discovered the ball nestling up to an 
inscription stone, and had lofted it into a dead bush about two 
yards away—the only vegetation, dead or alive, for thirty yards. 
I hit blindly at it with a very heavy iron, and away it went, 
falling not two feet from the hole in a tuft of thick grass.. 
‘I once got out of Haslar Moat in half an hour with that club,’ - 
I remarked, when I had seen the ball dead. Reggy was dumb- 
founded ; so was I, but climbed up with a reproachful look at 
him. Rusby followed, but did not hole out, and we finally halved 
that hole in four. A putter was quite useless on that, or, as it 
turned out, on any of the greens; so we followed our opponents’ 


NOTHING BUT GRAVESTONES 


example and used either an iron or niblick, the latter being 

probably the more effective. 

. From the next tee we could see the flag on the shoulder of a 
hill about one hundred and twenty yards away, and Rusby, with 

a cleek, landed on the near side of the slope, clear of all obstacles. 
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‘Just in the right space,’ he said, waiting for it to stop rolling, 
and with that same half-pitying air which he had shown before. 
‘Don’t go past it, whatever you do.’ Now Reggy imagines that 
if he is good at anything it is at judging a drive, and nothing will 
prevent him from using a driver. I knew perfectly well that the 
distance was not long enough, and, though I advised him in the 
most diplomatic manner, his favourite driver circled round his 
head, and away spun the ball over the hill, out of sight. ‘You 
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MAKING TIMID LITTLE SHOTS 


won’t find that ball again,’ the others said sympathetically ; and 
we didn’t, though Reggie insisted on us all spending a futile 
ten minutes searching for it. 

The third green is on the edge of a cliff, the further edge 
overhanging the sea. Fortunately for us, Calderson did not loft 
his stroke sufficiently, and the bali had so much pace on after 
touching the ground that it rolled over the cliff, despite the 
ridiculous contortions of little Rusby, who was following its 
flight with his eyeglass tucked into his eye and his whole body 
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bent back, as if he could thus arrest its course. Luckily we 
holed out in nine, making timid little approach shots, and finally 
taking five on the green, so unaccustomed were we to their 
peculiarities. Score: one all. 

The fourth is the long hole—right out of sight over a sloping 
shoulder of rock, the hole itself being on the top of a mound 
surrounded by nearly vertical sand-bunkers. Our directing mark 
was a large boulder, and Reggy drove so carefully that he struck 
it, the ball rebounding and rolling downhill into a mass of loose 


A WAITER BROUGHT US DRINKS 


rocks. Needless to say, we lost that, as well as the next—a short 
hole, situated on a very sloping green, only to be approached by 
dropping the ball on a small plateau immediately above it—a feat 
I did not accomplish, but sent it bounding downhill to the right. 
‘I do wish you wouldn’t use that idiotic iron,’ Reggy muttered. 
‘If you’d only stick to your driver, we might havea chance.’ We 
did that hole in sixteen. Score: two down. 

The sixth is the short hole, and Rusby implored us tragically 
not to go to the right, or we should lose our ball in a cow-yard 
about three hundred feet below. ‘Follow me,’ he said kindly, 
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and sent his ball spinning down, right out of sight. ‘Just as I 
told you,’ he said, not the least perturbed. ‘We’ll give you that 
hole, if you don’t get in the same place.’ Reggy didn’t, and the 
score was one down. 

As we climbed up the rocks to the next tee, they tried to cheer 
us. ‘First few holes a bit tricky, if you’re not accustomed to 
them ; but you'll make up for it at the next two—ripping good 
holes—more your style. Eh! Calders?’ ‘Rather,’ Calderson 
agreed, ‘awful sporting holes.’ They were. The tee was on the 


HIT AN INOFFENSIVE COOLIE 


turf-covered top of a big rock; the green on the side of a hill, the 
slope of which was covered with mandarins’ graves. Between 
the two were three paddy fields, a ditch, a road—along which 
numerous coolies were tramping—another ditch, and a sandpit 
scooped out from the hill. 

‘Drive right past the hole, and keep to the left,’ was the 
advice Calderson gave us, as his ball, hitting the side of the hill, 
trickled gently down on to the green. I followed, and, though 
going again to the right, saw to my great relief that I had gone 
past the sand. ‘A little dangerous,’ Rusby muttered ; and, even 
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as he spoke, the ball came rolling down nearer and nearer to the 
danger. A grave arrested its course for a moment, but it ran 
down the side, and, gaining impetus, rolled over the edge. 

Reggy, consigning golf, and my golf in particular, to other 
climes, trudged after it. ‘You'd better go too, old:chap,’ Rusby 
said; ‘it’s rather an awkward bit.’ 

When I reached the ball, Reggy had just driven it further 
into the sand. He turned red in the face with fury in his eyes, 
his remarks not being fit for print. ‘What price the moat at 
Haslar ?’ he said sarcastically, when we had played ten and given 


THE BALL WAS FOUND IN A BROKEN GRAVE 


up the hole. Iwas too much annoyed to answer. By good fortune 
we won the ninth, and the score for the first round was two 
down. 

A waiter from the hotel now brought us drinks, and also 
found three boys to carry our bags, so we started the second 
round in better spirits. We lost the first, but won the next two. 
At the fourth I made a very lucky drive, laying my ball dead 
close to the green, and, Reggy clearing a patch of sand, we won 
that hole, standing six all. Reggy lost the next by his per- 
sistence in using a driver and through excitement, and I lost the 
cow-yard one by again badly cutting my ball for the fourth time 
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that morning. Score: two down and three to play. Rusby, 
leading off across the valley, drove into the road, and hit one 
of two inoffensive coolies carrying a pig. A good drive of Reggy’s 
won us that hole. 

The match was now very exciting. Coming back over the 
road I got in a fair drive, and, Reggy following by a lucky 
niblick shot from the corner of a grave, we won that hole. 
Score: eight all and one to play. 

The last hole is a short cleek or iron shot downhill, but 
a good lie off the green is impossible. My shot landed on a big 
boulder, and disappeared among some graves. As luck would 
have it, Calderson topped his ball, and it went among a large 
heap of stones, my caddy, a fat boy, who took great interest 
in the game, giving a grunt of satisfaction. After a long search 
our ball was found in an open grave among crumbling bones. 
We shouted for instructions, and removed it, counting one, and 
played our third on to the green. ‘Not so bad,’ said Reggy ; 
‘they’re up in the rocks.’ Even as he spoke there came a shout 
of ‘Fore!’ and we saw Rusby’s fat little figure climb rapidly to 
the top of a rock, screwing his glass into his eye as he followed 
with swaying figure the flight of his ball. Plump! it came, not 
two feet from the hole. Calderson, never so cool as when every- 
thing depends upon his stroke, holed out with his next, and won 
the match. 

We had a rattling good time at the Foochow races, where we 
made up for our previous ill-fortune. Afterwards, at Hong Kong, 
if any of the fellows chaffed us at the result of our Amoy game, 
Reggy would burst out with, ‘If those infernal Chinese would 
mend their ancestors’ graves, instead of fooling round joss-houses 
and worshipping them, we should have won.’ And he still con- 
siders that he has a real grievance against the whole race. 


THE LATTER-DAY WAGER 


BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


As the result of an argument as to whether this end of the 
century could produce a record of foolish wagers equal to those 
perpetrated in that golden era of idiotic gambling which brought 
the eighteenth century to a close, the writer of this article 
collected as many instances as possible to suprort his theory that 


1896 was in no way behind 1796 in that respect, and is of 
opinion that he has proved his case. As a preface it may be 
mentioned that the United States of America has not been drawn 
upon for any examples, and that, with one or two exceptions, those 
mentioned have all occurred during the last few months. 

It was at Monte Carlo, the scene of many wild contests, that 
the first extraordinary wager noted came off. It was arace down 
a certain hill between two young men, and the only condition 
was that the winner was to put the loser’s stake upon the red at 
the tables, and that the profits, if any, were to be divided between 
the contestants. The story of how the red turned up divers times 
in sequence, and of the sum—it varied with each account—secured 
for division, of the ‘red’ dinner the wagerers gave when once 
more on England’s shore, when the waiters donned red shirt 
fronts and the decorations were red, much already has been 
written and much been read. Perhaps it does not equal some of 
the picked wagers of the last century—such, for instance, as that 
which resulted in a Mr. Courtney being sued for 100 guineas, the 
sum he had wagered that another gentleman could not produce 
three horses which should go ninety miles in three hours, a feat 
which the gentleman in question easily performed by starting all 
three horses at once, by which artifice thirty miles alone was the 
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distance they had to travel through in the time; but then such 
wagers as that are of the rarest occurrence. 

‘It is alleged that George Skelly, butcher, of Berwick, who died 
not long since, had just previously emptied a quart bottle of whisky 
in four gulps to decide a bet. After the performance he was taken 
suddenly ill. He was fifty years of age,’ such was the announce- 
ment in the newspaper only a few months ago, though from its 
nature it would seem to have been an excerpt from a news-letter 
of a century back, when heavy drinking was in vogue, though at 
that time surprise would not have been expressed so much at the 
terms of the wager as the result of it. 

Almost on a par with the tandem-driving feat of the gentle- 
man who tooled his pair down the steps leading from Waterloo 
Place to St. James’s Park was the remarkable cycling feat 
accomplished by a young Englishman, inappropriately named 
French, who, for a bet of 100/., made the descent from Monaco 
proper to the Condamine on a unicycle early last year, the 
difference being that the latter feat was the more difficult as 
the path, unlike the steps, is not only very steep, but has three 
turnings and several flights of steps. The cyclist accomplished 
the feat, much to the surprise of the crowd who had assembled to 
see him fail, and to murmur over his shattered remains those 
pleasing words (for the sayer), ‘I told you so!’ 

One hundred and eight years ago 20,000/. depended on the 
issue of a wager which a young Irish gentleman made to the 
effect that he would walk to Constantinople from London and 
back again within the year ; a few months ago two Germans arrived 
at Toulon who have undertaken to walk round Europe, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, and Egypt for a wager of 2,000/. They had 
eighteen months allotted them to accomplish their task in, and 
what with brigands and soldiers who arrested them as spies, they 
were enjoying quite an eventful stroll; on an average, we learn, 
they cover twenty-five miles a day. For a similar amount, a cer- 
tain Count has engaged to walk an American a distance of 4,000 
kilométres in a certain time. These feats of pedestrianism are 

‘very prevalent at present ; but the contest in question has a few 
novelties in the way of conditions attached to it which lift it out 
of the ordinary run of similar wagers. To start with, both 
competitors enter on their promenade without a sou in their 
pockets—to keep them from going by train (?) They also carry their 
own knapsacks, and are not allowed to shave or enjoy a hair-cut. 
At the end of the journey they should be about qualified to spring 
at once into popularity as pianists of the first water. From Paris 
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the course embraces Switzerland, Savoy, the Riviera and Genoa, 
the winning-post being at Avignon. When last heard of, the 
Count, who was accomplishing six miles an hour in company with 
his cyclist trainer with the greatest ease, was winning easily, the 
American being laid up at Nice. Happy Count! Four thousand 
\ilométres, or 2,500 miles, is not a bad walk, but it is a mere bagatelle 
to that undertaken by Henri Gilbert, who delights when in Paris 
in the nom de marche of ‘Le Globe-trotter ;’ he has undertaken 
to walk round the world in five years, and it is his intention to 
lecture thereon at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, if there is one. 

A journey round the world was undertaken at the end of last 
year by a M. Gallais, his wife and brother-in-law, under the 
auspices of the Bordeaux Geographical Society, though what 
benefit would possibly accrue to geography by the wheeling of a 
barrow throughout their journey, which was one of the conditions, 
has never transpired. Madame Gallais succumbed to injuries 
received from wolves which attacked the party, but M. Gallais 
is quite confident that he and his wheelbarrow will accomplish 
the journey of 33,000 kilométres that lies before him before 
the time, two years, allowed him is up. To start on a stroll 
round the world seems to be quite the thing for the visitor 
at Paris to undertake at present, and will soon get as popular 
as cycling in the Bois; it is pretty easy to start on feats of that 
description, the only difficulty is in the finishing of them. 

To add to our collection of latter-day wagers we have had our 
attention drawn to a billiard match which recently took place 
under novel circumstances. The game was 1,000 up, the amount 
staked we have been unable to discover, but one player donned 
a full suit of armour and ten pairs of Berlin-wool gloves, and the 
other wool boxing-gloves. If ‘ spot’ had not allowed ‘ plain’ 980, 
the compliment being returned, the probabilities are that the 
game would not have been finished during this century ; as it was, 
the gentleman clad in the ironmongery ware came off second best. 

The mention of iron awakens memories of M. Alexandre’s 
feat, which he brought to a successful termination one day last 
spring. M. Alexandre is, or was on the day he became famous, 
but a humble shop-assistant in Paris; but he thought he was 
worthy of greater things, so wagered 500 francs that he would 
swallow a yard of galvanised iron stove-piping. The bet was 
accepted, and the immortal Alexandre repaired to a whitesmith, 
armed with the piping, which was one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness and five inches in diameter, with the request that he 
would reduce it to powder, which request was promptly carried 
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out. Then in the presence of witnesses and spectators galore 
M. Alexandre divided the filings into five portions, placed them in 
five blocks, which the intrepid swallower tossed off at intervals of 
ten minutes. History relates that he was none the worse the next 
morning for the stove-pipe he had swallowed, but we are greatly 
afraid that, if the iron did not enter his soul, it spread itself 
over the rest of his anatomy, to his eventual inconvenience. 

It is really strange how frequently Big Ben enters into wagers— 
in fact, conversation can hardly turn on the big clock without a 
bet resulting. There are people who insist that when Big Ben 
strikes twelve at night the next day begins at the stroke one; 
others say the stroke seven notifies the birth of a new day, 
apparently imagining that the time between the sixth and seventh 
stroke is neither P.M. nor A.M.; while of course there is another 
person who insists that the clock finishes his day’s work with the 
twelfth stroke. Another favourite subject for a wager is to bet that 
& man cannot eat a sponge cake and drink a glass of milk while 
the clock strikes twelve ; and yet another, which was successfully 
accomplished by Lord Randolph Churchill when member for 
Woodstock, is to run the entire length of Westminster Bridge 
during the same time. 
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A SPORTING TRIP TO CAPE L’AGULHAS 


BY HENDRIK B. KNOBLAUCH 


In or about the year sixteen hundred and seventy-something, A.D., 
there resided in a rickety mudwalled fort on the shores of Table 
Bay a certain peppery old Dutch Governor who spent his days 
in dispensing keelhaulings and reduced rations to fractious 
servants of the Netherlands Kast India Company, and his nights 
in consuming the said Company’s gin. Among the members of 
this gentleman’s suite was a certain doctor of divinity—the Rev. 
Dr. Paul Boerverneuker van Donderpadda—His Excellency’s 
domestic chaplain, a man so thoroughly imbued with the rigid 
ascetic principles of Dutch theologians of the old school that he 
actually had the temerity on one occasion to threaten to report 
His Excellency to the Company for extracting more than His 
Excellency’s due share of stone-bottled Schiedam from the castle 
commissariat stores. This so perturbed His Excellency that 
when the next squadron, homeward bound for Holland from the 
East Indies, became due in Table Bay, he packed off the doctor of 
divinity in company with a schoolmaster, a carpenter, a corporal 
of marines and a couple of pack-oxen, on an exploring expedition 
to the interior, shrewdly surmising that if the Hottentots and 
Bushmen by some stroke of ill-luck allowed His Reverence to 
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return, the latter would at all events miss the squadron and 
the chance of forwarding his indictment to headquarters. Well, 
the exploring expedition started, crossed the chain of rugged 
mountains that point their purple peaks skyward in the setting 
sun about thirty miles to the north-east of the Cape peninsula, 
and, on the fifth day out, sighted a river flowing eastwards. The 
expedition followed the course of this river for three days, and 
then one of their pack-oxen was stolen bya lion. A night or two 
later a party of wandering Bushmen walked off with the other 
bullock. In the course of the following day the party came to 
-the kraal or village of a Hottentot chief with an unpronounceable 
name, whom the D.D. for convenience sake dubbed ‘ Appel,’ but 
who gave His Reverence and the latter’s companions to understand 
(by signs) that if they proceeded further along the river there 
would be trouble. The musty old chronicle before me goes on to 
state that, ‘ through stress of circumstances, an expedition which 
had promised much was thus compelled to return to Capetown, 
where all its members, excepting the two pack-oxen, arrived 
safely, but weary and footsore, after an absence of three weeks.’ 
Unfortunately the chronicle tells us nothing about the meeting 
between Damon and Pythias—no, I mean between the governor 
and his chaplain—on the latter’s return; nor does it inform us 
whether His Reverence’s report anent the gin ever reached 
the hands of the Honourable East India Company ; but it does 
say that the spot where the expedition turned back came thence- 
forth to be known as ‘ Appelskraal,’ and the river on which it was 
situated as the ‘ Rivier Zonder Einde,’ i.e. ‘ the river without end.’ 
Two centuries and more have passed and gone since the 
bibulous old Dutchman and his ascetic chaplain vanished from 
the scene. The haunts of prowling lions and wandering bushmen 
have given place to smiling vineyards and wavy cornfields. True, 
the River Zonder Einde—it has retained the name—flows on now 
as then, its dark, palmetto-tinted waters glinting in the morning 
sun as they thread their way through the broad strip of dark green 
that forms so effective a foreground in the setting of the many 
whitewalled, thatch-roofed homesteads dotted along its banks 
to-day. And Appelskraal? Yes, Appelskraal, too, is there still. 
Not the squalid assemblage of Hottentot hovels of two hundred 
and odd years ago, framed out of palmetto stumps, and plastered 
over with yellow potclay, but a typical Cape farm of the best 
class, whose whitewashed Dutch-gabled buildings peep out from 
under a mass of eucalypti, oak, and willows, and where green 
and scarlet sugar-birds and large bokmakirie thrushes and finches 
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and other birds innumerable flutter and hop about the livelong 
day amidst gay bougainvilles, pink and white Ceylon roses, and 
other flowers and shrubs in every shade of the rainbow. 

It was in the month of June last that, in company with a 
party of friends, I set out from this same Appelskraal on a sport- 
ing trip to Cape l’Agulhas, distant thence about fifty miles due 
south as the crow flies. 

The clock strikes 5 A.M. as the black servant brings in my 
coffee ; and the hoarfrost on the grass crackles crisply under my 
tread as I run down to the River Zonder Einde, and take my 
header into its waters by the light of the stars and the waning 
moon in a perfectly cloudless sky. We are to start at 6 A.M., an 


WEARY AND FOOTSORE 


hour before sunrise. Remember, it is midwinter in the southern 
hemisphere, and the sun not due until seven o’clock. A comfort- 
able wagonette, hooded, and with flaps buttoned down until the 
advent of Father Sol, holds six of us inside, and the two drivers 
on the box seats. Our team consists of four wiry little horses 
warranted to work and anxious to be off. Following us comes a 
Cape cart, containing saddles, hammocks, two pointers, stores, 
&c., drawn by two fat mules and. a couple of ponies, with a 
Hottentot boy as driver. Our pipes are alight, wrappers, &c. 
adjusted, good-byes spoken, the man at the left leader’s head steps 
aside, and we are off. 

For the space of an hour we drive steadily onwards at a sharp 
trot. Then, on the crest of a high hill, our horses are wheeled 
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sharply to the left and brought to a standstill just as the rays of 
the rising sun stream into the wagonette. The air feels crisp, 
exhilarating, and deliciously pure. White, pink, purple, yellow 
and scarlet field lilies, Cape daisies and wild hyacinths peep out 
shyly from little grassy knolls in the openings between the solid 
blocks of dull grey rhinoceros-bush on either side of us. In the 
distance, away on the left, the snowy peaks of the beautiful Zonder 
Kinde mountains are glittering in the sunlight; while down in 
the valley immediately below us a thin column of grey smoke is 
slowly rising upwards from the chimney of a farmhouse standing 
in a large square surrounded by tall aloes, and we can hear the 
‘Koel! Koel! Koel!’ and ‘Kip! Kip! Kip!’ of the farmpeople 
summoning ostriches and poultry to a morning repast of barley 
and maize. Partridges are calling and korhaan scolding and 
screaming far and near as we drive away after allowing our team 
ten minutes’ breathing space; and a shiny, sleek-looking steenbuck, 
with two sharp little black horns, stands calmly surveying us from 
a bit of rising ground not fifty yards off. But nobody even so 
much as thinks of unslinging a gun from the wagon-roof—our 
armoury pro tem.; no, there will be time enough for that sort of 
thing later on. Up and down, this way and that, in and out do 
we roll and wind among the grey hills; while every now and 
again square green patches of growing corn, and flocks and herds 
of sheep, goats, bullocks, and ostriches grazing and feeding 
quietly together, point to the close proximity of a farming home- 
stead. We drive past several dams, too, those artificial storage 
receptacles of yellow water upon which South Africa is so largely 
dependent during its seasons of protracted drought. A thorny 
acacia, or may be a solitary weeping willow, as often as not over- 
hangs the side or corner of the dam where the water is deepest, 
the projecting branches of the tree serving as convenient supports 
for chattering yellow finches or weavers to swing their nests from 
in the summer-time. 

As the hands of our watches point to nine o’clock, we draw up 
for breakfast and outspan on the edge of a steep, shaly cliff that 
overlooks the bed of the Zout (‘Salt’) River—a name sufficiently 
expressive in itself. The beautiful open stretches of deep greenish- 
tinted water with which this stream abounds are salt as salt can 
be. No amount of rain-water in the wettest of wet seasons ever 
suffices to neutralise their briny taste. But though its waters 
are undrinkable, its banks are by no means deserted. Partridges, 
Cape pheasants, rock pigeons, bustards, grijsbuck, otters, rock 
rabbits, hares, and what not dwell here in profusion; and 
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beautifully marked kingfishers, scarlet weavers, and other small 
birds innumerable swarm about the rocky projections and among 
the graceful wild bamboo that line its course. 

The exquisitely pure and bracing atmosphere has made us all 
ravenously hungry. While our teams are being watered at a dam 
in the valley on our right, two of our drivers busy themselves 
with swinging a coffee-kettle from a tripod and preparing the 
coals for the gridiron. Our breakfast? Hot sausages and devilled 
partridge fresh from the gridiron; sweet potatoes and a sheep’s 
head-—brain and all—baked in a burning ant-heap hard by; snipe 
and freshwater turtle pie ; strips of grilled venison ; brown bread 
and butter and black coffee—-why, the most fastidious epicure 
might envy us our breakfast on the cliff this glorious June 
morning in South Africa ! 

But away! As the steeple-clock of the thatch-roofed white- 
walled Dutch Reformed church strikes eleven, we drive into the 
neat little village of Bredasdorp. Here our horses have a feed, 
while we lay in a supplementary supply of powder, shot, and 
bottled beer at the village store, from the high entrance doorstep 
of which we catch a glimpse in the distance of the snowy-white 
sandhills and dunes that skirt the northern point of the dividing 
line between the Indian and South Atlantic oceans. 

As we leave Bredasdorp behind us the scenery rapidly changes. 
The hitherto endless succession of dull grey hills is succeeded by 
level country ; the rhinoceros bush makes way for the vivid green 
protea ; and the dams with their muddy contents are replaced by 
streams of crystal-clear water sparkling under the rays of the 
noonday sun. We lunch on a rise overlooking the shores of a 
lake or vei, the mirror-like surface of whose placid waters teems 
with myriads of wild duck, wild geese, muscovy, and other water- 
fowl. Then we drive for a mile or two along the barbed wire 
fencing of a huge camp or enclosure in which troops of bontbuck 
and wild ostriches are preserved by the enterprising owner of the 
land. 

At length we reach the edge of the green belt through which. 
for the past two or three hours we have been travelling; and a 
sea of white sand, unrelieved by so much as a scrubby bush even, 
now stretches between us and the snowy dunes that four miles 
further south hide the blue ocean from our view. Road there is 
none here; frequent south-easters and shifting sands can explain 
the reason why. Our cart and wagonette every now and aggin 
sink to their axles in the sand; but our teams are built of pretty 
stern stuff, and just as the sun’s lower edge cuts the horizon in 
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the north-west, we enter a narrow opening or pass in the range 
of sandhills, and a few minutes later emerge into the open with 
the salt breath of the ocean full upon us. 

Directly in front the crested waves of Struys (i.e. ‘ Ostrich’) 
Bay sweep sharply inland between the dark rocks of the famous 
Cape on the one hand, and a barren, scraggy offshoot of the terrible 
Agulhas Bank on the other. The background of white sandhills 
tipped with purple and gold by the setting sun serves to emphasise 
the contrast in colours of a scene barren to a degree yet picturesque 
withal. A score of fishing cabins, built out of the wreckage of 
castaway vessels, stand fronting a little cove sheltered from the 


Troops OF BONTBUCK 


winds by a sandstone ridge about a mile to the east of us; while 
a wooden stabling-shed and the hull of a stout old merchantman, 
the latter carted away piecemeal from the jagged rocks where it 
struck in days of old and set up here under a reed-thatched roof, 
make up the only other buildings in evidence, the Agulhas light- 
house being some four miles to the south-west. 

Ah, what yarns the old merchantman before us might spin, 
could it but speak, of the strange scenes and stranger characters 
it knew in days of yore! Alas! here now it lies, a mere hulk, 
trimmed with thatch instead of canvas; with its starboard buried 
in the sand; a shop, or rather a fisherman’s store, in its forecastle, 
and quarters for occasional shooting parties like ourselves aft and 
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amidships ; a couple of doorslits cut in its sides, and its square 
old portholes gazing vacantly upon a sea—of sand! Only its 
foremast has been left standing, and from that, as in days gone 
by, the Union Jack is still proudly flying. 

While we run down to the beach for a bathe, supper is got 
ready, hammocks are slung ‘aboard,’ and our horses and mules, 
cart and wagonette, are comfortably and safely housed and 
stowed away in the shed. The storekeeper—a merry, bronzed, 
silver-haired old Norseman, whose seventy odd years seem to press 
upon him like a featherweight—joins us at supper in the ‘ saloon,’ 
and keeps us spellbound with his tales of shipwreck and disaster 
round and about the dreaded Cape in the days before the Suez 
Canal, while we smoke our pipes and sample the contents of a 
stone bottle of old Jamaica, which, after a deal of rammaging, he 
has produced out of the innermost recesses of his store in the 
fo’e’s’le. The rum is excellent; and when, about seven o’clock 
next morning, we spring out of our hammocks, run down to the 
beach with the rising sun for a plunge in the breakers, and after- 
wards sit down to a breakfast of freshly caught Cape salmon and 
oysters unstinting, not a man of our party but feels that he has 
cheated old Father Time out of a couple of years at the least. 

After carefully cleaning and testing our guns, we start on foot 
for Cape l’Agulhas, two of our boys and a couple of Malay 
fishermen accompanying us with supplies. Earth and air and 
sea literally swarm with wildfowl here. A broad greyish band of 
small red-legged mews passes like a huge aérial snake directly over 
our heads from the south-eastern horizon and terminates in a grey 
patch against a white sandhill about half a mile to the right. 
The patch grows larger and larger and larger, until the sandhill 
is covered. Gradually it extends and spreads like a shadow over 
the sandflats below. The leaders, after a short rest on the sand- 
hill, rise and cross the western horizon; but the stream of 
feathered atoms from the south-east continues pouring in, resting, 
and then flitting—yes, continues without a break—for three 
whole days. I fire a charge of smallshot into the centre of the 
band overhead and sixteen birds come tumbling down. No mere 
wanton destruction this ; for a more savoury pie than these sixteen 
little travellers supply us with a couple of days later under the 
manipulation of our friend the Norseman, I for one have assuredly 
never tasted. 

Of a sudden, on rounding a small rocky headland, we come 
upon a belt some thirty yards wide of the most exquisitely lovely 
shells. These have been accumulating here for ages past and 
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now form a beautifully variegated border, some three miles in 
length, to the white surf that fringes the blue waters westwards. 
Shells of every shape, size, hue and colour—the beautiful little 
pink cowry, the delicately transparent nautilus shell, little purple 
corkscrews, and myriads of other brightly tinted wonders whose 
names I do not know-~are wasting their beauty on the desert air 
here. The fisherman who treads them under foot does not even 
notice them, and the chance traveller, who could hardly fail to be 
entranced by their marvellous beauty, rarely visits this out-of-the- 
way bit of coastline. 

The tide is flowing, and while our gridiron is heating over 
some splinters from an old wreck, and the two Malays are busy 
dragging an imprisoned pool for rock-fish to serve as entrées at 
our second breakfast—for it is close upon eleven and the sharp 
morning air will have none of the dyspeptic—we try a little rifle 
practice upon the black divers that frequent the rocks. We are 
all of us fairly good shots ; that is to say, from a Kafir to a quail 
we have’ each and all had a try at, some time or another, and 
managed to come out on the right side. But do you think that 
for the life of us we can manage to hit these black divers as they 
sit perched on the rocks a hundred yards away? Not a bit of it. 
As well attempt to topple over a black phantom with a Martini- 
Henry. Koos—and Koos is considered a dead shot among people 
who are no mean judges of rifle-shooting in South Africa—Koos 
poises his rifle carefully in the nick of a five-foot rock beside us, 
and slowly draws the bead upon a diver sitting all unconscious of 
danger and intently watching the doings of a shoal of silverfish 
in the water at the foot of his perch. We all hold our breath ; 
except Thys, and he remarks that he regrets he did not buy that 
diver’s life-policy while there was t:me. Koos pulls the trigger, 
the bullet whizzes through the air, and the echoes of the discharge 
clatter away among the rocks. ‘He’s down!’ we all shout 
together, as the bird tumbles headlong into the sea the moment 
the rifle goes off. Yes, to be sure, he’s down; but he is up again 
in a second as the smoke clears away, and with a struggling 
silverfish in his beak too; and he sits there attending to business 
on his perch in the same matter-of-fact way as before, and totally 
ignores the presence of the six crack shots who are staring at him 
with their mouths wide open. ‘Give me the rifle, Koos!’ exclaims 
Thys. ‘Judging from that last shot of yours, I should say that an 
elephant at fifty yards would be hardly big enough for you to hit 
this morning.’ Then Thys takes the rifle. He scorns to use the 
notch as a rest. He stands bolt upright, six foot two in his boots, 
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and takes a long and steady aim. ‘Bom! Whiz! Zip-p.’ The 
diver merely ducks his head—the half-swallowed silverfish is still 
projecting from his beak--and the bullet ploughs into the sea 
beyond. Well, we all have a try at that and other black divers ; 
and when, half an hour later, we adjourn in the direction of the 
gridiron, the birds are one and all still occupying their rocky 
perches and are as busy as ever catching silverfish. 

‘Cabo del totos Tormentos’—Cape of all the Torments—old 
Bartolomeo Diaz dubbed it when he steered round it in 1492; 
and yet, when on this splendid June morning, after a quarter of 


MERELY DUCKS HIS HEAD 


an hour’s climb up a steep ridge, we stand upon the very 
southernmost edge of the African Continent and gaze upon the 
scene around us, Cape |’Agulhas and the waters that gently lap 
its base are as peaceful and as calm in aspect as though they 
were in some secluded spot in the quietest part of the Pacific 
Ocean. The lighthouse, erected in 1849, stands some fifty yards 
from the edge of the cliff—a red and white barred tower eighty- 
five feet high, whose cheery light has saved and is still saving 
many a vessel from certain destruction on this dangerous strip of 
coastline. 

But what on earth are those strange and uncouth-looking 
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creatures that hobble and flop about on the rocks below to the 
right? Short-legged, short-armed, stick-headed, piebald pigmies 
is the nearest description I can think of the appearance pre- 
sented by these penguins—for such they are—as we watch 
their antics from the lighthouse balcony. It seems a shame to 
fire upon harmless creatures such as these; but the majority of 
us are for securing as many Agulhas trophies as possible, including 
a couple of penguin skins each, and Thys stands ready with that 
murderous little Martini-Henry. Penguin shooting is far less 
interesting than black diver shooting: the penguin one does 
not miss; the diver one cannot hit. The expenditure of a dozen 
cartridges brings us nine penguins. These the Malays neatly 
skin for us in a trice; after which they proceed to pack the birds’ 
carcases in a sack for household use. 

‘You surely do not mean to éat these things?’ says Jan (of 
our party) to one of the Malays. 

‘Yes, master, we do. They are very nice and fat, although 
white folk think them too oily and fishy for the table.’ 

Two-days later, I get a chance of tasting stewed penguin 
specially prepared for us by the old Norseman ; and—well, I have 
eaten snails in Normandy, frogs in Paris, horsemeat sausages in 
Cologne, and all sorts of other questionable delicacies in all sorts 
of other questionable places; and I cannot conscientiously say 
that stewed penguin tastes worse than any one of these. 

We lunch with the hospitable lighthouse keeper in his neat 
little cabin, and afterwards walk down to the rocks to watch some 
twenty fishermen haul in a seinful of fish at high water. The 
seine, some 150 yards in length by 10 feet or so in depth, all 
properly corked and leaded, is held at the one end by two stal- 
wart fishermen standing in the surf. The rest is piled in a boat, 
whence it is rapidly paid out as the boat pulls ahead seawards. 
As soon as the seine has been paid out to the full, the boat, with 
one end of the seine fastened to it, begins to pull slowly shore- 
ward, holding a semicircular course. Immediately it touches 
land, the fishermen divide and begin hauling in the seine from 
both ends. In this primitive fashion and in less than half an 
hour we see several hundred magnificent fish landed. Scores 
of delicious 20-lb. galleon and geelbek ; stompneus weighing over 
50 lb. each ; red romans and beautiful silverfish ; snoek, springers, 
steenbras, cod and seventy-fours ; herrings, hottentots, mackerel 
and suchlike small fry innumerable; not to mention a shark or 
two, and some half dozen stingrays with barbs sharp as rapiers 
in their tails—a couple of tons of delicious fish in one short hour. 
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My only regret is the absence of the amateur snapshotter from 
our party; what a chance, this, for his camera ! 

The rest of the afternoon we devote to the lighthouse keeper, 
who obligingly initiates us into all the mysteries of lighthouse 
inechanism, and entertains us with some capital stories about his 
experiences on this dangerous coast. Then comes dinner, pipes, 
grog and bedtime; and at sunrise on the following morning we 
are once more on the tramp. We cross the dunes behind the 
lighthouse, and immediately find ourselves in a perfect little 
sporting paradise. Wax-leaved milkwood trees, light and dark 
green prote, cactus creepers gay with pink and scarlet flowers— 
these intermingle and form clumps twenty feet and more in 
height. White, scarlet, pink and yellow bell-heather seems to 
glory in luxurious freedom here. Cape pheasants, partridges, and 
small bustards are calling on all sides; flocks of wild duck, 
muscovy, and geese are passing and repassing between some half 
dozen reed-lined lagoons scattered at random in the plain before 
us, the first one not a quarter of a mile from where we stand. 
Already our dogs are busy; both are pointing—one to the right, 
the other to the left ; and three double-barrelled guns are gleaming 
steadily behind each pointer. We have stumbled upon a huge 
covey of partridges at the very outset; some seventy or eighty 
birds, all in one heap. They rise in sixes and sevens from the 
brushwood and heather, and we are dropping them right and left, 
when I hear a crash in the clump of milktrees on my right. 
Instinctively slipping a couple of buckshot cartridges into the 
empty breech of my gun, I run to the further side of the clump 
and come upon a magnificent 8-inch horned red dutker (ie. 
‘diver ;’ so called from the habit this buck has of keeping his 
nose close to the ground while running), making off as fast as his 
legs will carry him. A charge of buckshot makes him turn a 
treble somersault ; and while one of the boys is carrying him to 
the rear, I rejoin my friends and continue popping away at the 
partridges. Well, forty-seven birds out of the first covey from 
behind a couple of pointers may be considered good sport any- 
where. Then follow about a dozen brace of pheasants, some 
more partridges, a couple of muscovy, several pairs of wild duck, 
three hares, and a grijsbuck ; and then—well, it is eleven o’clock, 
the gridiron is brought into requisition, and we have something 
to eat. The Malays quickly cut a bundle of reeds, and thatch in 
our game under the spreading branches of a prominent milktree ; 
after which we again push forward unhampered. 

About two miles further inland we strike the Zoetendals (i.e. 
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‘Sweet Valley’) River, the course of which we proceed to follow. 
Our four men fairly stagger under the load of game, when about 
three o’clock we reach the mouth of this river, some four miles 
west of the lighthouse. Another duiker, two steenbuck, two 
grijsbuck, and a whole cartload of wild geese, wild duck, partridges, 
pheasants, snipe, thickknees, hares, &c., make up a collection of 
which any six guns might well be proud. And this does not 
include the proceeds of our tramp between sunrise and eleven 
o'clock, which still lies thatched in under the milktree behind the 
dunes. Our men burrow into a sandhill and quickly bury their 
loads until our cart shall come round and collect them in the 
morning. 

Clambering over some thirty yards of intervening rock, we 
take off our boots and follow one of the Malays to where the 
shallow green waters of the receding tide flow over a gravelly, 
stony, seaweed-covered bed. What ho! oysters? Yes, to be 
sure, and thousands of them. The months with an ‘r’ spell 
oyster season in the northern hemisphere ; the months minus an 
‘r’ do the same in the southern. We are therefore in the very 
nick of time, and in half an hour collect sufficient bivalves to 
make a very respectable imitation of a Colchester feast. Not the 
neatly shaped ‘native’ of London fame though; no, our oysters 
to-day are rugged-looking molluscs, with corners and valleys 
innumerable about their surface. But the contents of the shells 
are small and delicately flavoured, and that is enough for us. 
The Malays (mem.: Never be without a Malay fisherman whilst 
tramping the South African coast), armed with a couple of 
stumpy table-knives, open the oysters for us; so, what with our 
marvellous appetites, a bottle or two of pontac, 2nd some brown 
bread-and-butter, our feast is simply prodigious. Then a smoke 
round our driftwood fire— for it is getting chilly—another glass 
of pontac each, and we are off in the direction of the lighthouse, 
where we have been invited to spend a second night. 

The coastline between the river’s mouth and the lighthouse 
reminds one of nothing so much as the jaws of a vast assemblage 
of gigantic sharks and caymen lying in wait for their prey. 
Jagged edges of ironstone rock shoot out hither and thither, 
projecting tooth-like every now and again above the eddying, 
surging waters. Pieces of wreckage, some of them ready to 
crumble into dust at a touch, others looking as fresh as though the 
score of years that has passed and gone since they came here 
were but so many months, are lying wedged in between the 
rocks, or else half buried in the drift-sand along the line of high 
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water. But we are each and all of us too tired to stand moralising 
here over the history of these cast-up relics; and when about an 
hour later we reach the lighthouse, we do not waste any time 
going over (and exaggerating) our day’s adventures, but turn in at 
once and go to sleep. 

Early the following morning one of our boys is despatched to 
Struys Bay for the cart wherewith to collect and bring in the 
game. This done, our hospitable friend, the lighthouse-keeper, 
accepts, under protest, a fat duiker-buck and a dozen brace of 
birds, the rest being sent under escort of the Malays and our 
boys to ‘The Old Ship’ at Struys Bay to await our arrival, while 
we ourselves follow on foot. South Africa! O thou Land of 
Hospitality! Turtle soup, oysters, mew pie, stewed penguin, 
shark steak, grilled venison, devilled hare, roast pheasant, roast 
partridge, roast duck, roast goose, and ever so many other things ad 
lib.—all these we find awaiting us at the semi-marine castle of 
the old Norseman. And towards sunset two big barrels of oysters 
packed in sea-water come round for us in a boat as a parting 
gift from the lighthouse-keeper. Never, never shall I forget the 
merry afternoon and evening of our last day’s stay at ‘'The Old 
Ship’ on the southern edge of the Dark Continent. 

And as I sit writing here in my dingy little sanctum not a 
thousand miles from the heart of London City, my thoughts 
often and often stray and flit across the blue ocean to that distant, 
out-of-the-way bit of the world, and more than once have I 
caught myself saying to myself, ‘Oh, how I wish I were there 


to-day !’ 
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QUEER RECOVERIES 


BY THE LADY MIDDLETON 


‘Bur you ought to write'these down,’ said my friend, to whom I 
had been recounting some experiences. ‘They really are odd 
stories, and when you die they’ll be lost.’ 

‘When I die there will be odder stories written,’ said I; at 
which my friend laughingly replied : ‘ You mean biographically ! ’ 
T looked reprehension, but he laughed more, and I felt I was getting 
the worst of it, so e’en promised. 

Whether the best sporting magazine of the day will consider 
these ‘ queer recoveries’ in the order of things sporting I know 
not, but it shall have the offer of my experiences in the fulfilling 
of my promise. 


My kind old friend, the wife of the well-known Squire Ville- 
bois, gave a ball in her house in Belgrave Square. A very jolly ball 
it was, and we danced hard and late. Next day I went to inquire 
for our hostess, and to talk things over with her. When we had 
discussed the company, their clothes, flirtations, virtues, possibly 
their failings, my hostess led me through the now empty rooms. 
Mine was really a morning call, and they were still unswept and 
untidy, 

‘Yes,’ said my hostess, prosaically responding to a quotation 
from Tom Moore which occurred to me, ‘ but they leave all sorts 
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of bits, some valuable ; and it’s a bother tracing owners. Look at 
this!’ and she produced from her pocket an envelope, whence 
she drew and laid on my palm a glittering object. 

It was a big knob of green enamel, on which was a spray 
or arabesque in diamonds. It was only a half-sphere; the other 
side was rough, as if it had been fastened on to something. 

‘ How pretty!’ I exclaimed ; ‘it’s off a locket or bracelet, and 
is sure to be asked for. I would wait and see, and not trouble 
toadvertise.’ She agreed, and I took leave, forgetting the incident 
immediately. 

The following night I found myself sitting at a party, 
next the late Lady Falmouth, with whom I was slightly 
acquainted. We entered into conversation, and she made some 
gesture with her hand, which drew my attention to a bracelet 
she was wearing. It was a broad band of gold, on which were 
two large knobs of green enamel; on each of these an orna- 
ment in diamonds. Then there was a hole in the gold, at the 
exact place where a third knob might be. 

‘Lady Falmouth,’ I said, interrupting her in my surprise, 
‘ you've lost part of your bracelet!’ 

‘So I have,’ she said, looking at it ; ‘ I never noticed it. Where 
can it be ?’ and she shook her dress. 

‘ Not here,’ I volunteered, ‘but you were at Mrs. Villebois’s 
ball last night ?’ 

‘Don’t know her!’ was my somewhat abrupt answer. 

‘Well,’ I insisted, ‘ your ornament is in Belgrave Square !’ 

‘Impossible,’ she rejoined. 

Here was a mystery ; for decidedly the knob I had seen that 
morning was one of the triplet belonging to Lady Falmouth’s 
bracelet. 

She had not lent it on the previous evening, and if its fellow were 
in London it was unlikely that two enamel and diamond knobs 
would be lost one evening. Problem: How had this knob found 
its way to Belgrave Square? The solution proved a real ‘ Queer 
Recovery.’ 

Lady Falmouth had dined, the evening of the Villebois ball, 
with the C. B.’s, and Mrs. C. B. had taken her daughter on to the 
ball later in the evening, one or other of them bearing in some fold 
of her dress the lost ornament, which dropped out quietly and 
was found in an out-of-way corner where tbe searching housc- 
maid’s morning quest had brought it to light. 

Another queer recovery more intimately concerned myself. 
I inherited from an ancestress a really fine parure of seed and other 
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pearls. Why I wished to part with them then puzzles me now, 
for they were really beautiful. It is not well to toss away things 
of beauty—things that have taken brain and time to achieve, 
and are fair in workmanship and material alike—merely because 
they are ‘not the fashion.’ That freakish dame is too much con- 
sidered, and the careless irreverence that curses our epoch makes 
folks all too ready to destroy 

what does not appeal to their 

individual, and probably uncul- 

tivated, tastes. 

Nowadays, wiser, I should 
have put the ornaments in a 
cabinet if I did not wish to 
wear them Then, I took them 
to a dealer in such wares, who- 
exchanged them for some trifle, 
remaining of course much the 
master of the situation. 

But first, luckily for me, I 
had picked from among the 
despised treasures some dozen or so of the 
finest and largest pearls. These, set in 
diamond points, made a pair of earrings, 
wheel-shaped, which became great favour- 
ites with their wearer. 

On a certain summer’s day in 1880 my 
husband and I went up from Notts to spend 
one week in London. We went straight 
to a hotel in Albemarle Street, whence, having deposited our 
luggage, &c., we set forth to shop in Bond Street, passing through 
the then new arcade between the two thoroughfares. On 
returning to the hotel and removing my hat and veil, I found I 
was minus one earring. 

Not finding it about our rooms, we telegraphed back to Notts 
and to St. Pancras Station, and took all measures that occurred 
to us as likely to tend towards recovering the jewel. Next day 
my husband was struck down with an illness that kept us ten 
months in London, and my earring was forgotten. When con- 
valescence was fairly established, and I could interest myself in 
extraneous matters, it became an object for walks to visit various 
jewellers in different quarters of the town. and get estimates or 
plans for either matching the forlorn earring or setting it in some 
other form for wear. At last I went to the establishment of the 
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late Mr. Turnor, in Bond Street, and his head man advised me to 
leave the ornament with him for consideration. 

A few days later 1 received a letter from this person requesting 
me to call, as he believed he had recovered the missing treasure. 
I went, and, sure enough, there was my property, uninjured ! 

It seems that in passing through the Bond Street arcade, I 
had hitched out the earring (then unsecured by a catch to its 
hook) on raising my veil to look into a window, and it fell, un- 
noticed, on the pavement. There it was found by a sweeping 
shopboy, who took it to his master. The man proved to be a 
friend of Mr. Turnor’s foreman, and, dining with him a night or 
two after I had shown the fellow-earring, happened to consult 
Mr. ---— on his treasure-trove. It was of course instantly 
recognised as ‘marrow’ (Scoticé, ‘fellow’) to the one I had 
deposited in the shop. Thus were the pair reunited after many 
months, and I have them now, safely hitched on with a catch to 
the hook. . 


On the subject of pearls comes the memory of an adventure 
to my father-in-law’s studs. He had three very large and fine 
pearls, which he wore, as was then ‘modish,’ in his shirt-front. 
Standing among the vast crowd of guests at the Guards’ ball 
given to the Princess of Wales soon after her marriage, he 
happened to glance downwards, and saw one of his studs was 
gone. He told his daughter beside him of his misfortune, when 
she, suddenly recollecting that lately she had watched with a 
vague interest the meandering of a bead impelled by the long 
sweep of some ladies’ gowns as they moved inch by inch (owing 
to the crush) along the floor, made a dash in the direction where 
she had lost sight of it. Luckily, she lit upon, not a bead, but 
the lost pearl, unscrewed from off its gold stud. That was a 
very lucky, if not a very queer, recovery. 

Two of those pearls, being large for present fashion in studs, 
were made into earrings; wearing which, one October Sunday 
in the Highlands, I missed an earring on returning from the 
kirk. 

Of course, the whole place was hunted over, kirk-house, 
graveyard, paths, every spot likely and unlikely, and in a few 
hours the population all round became excited over the loss of 
the lady’s ‘ pairrl’~-which, however, remained lost. To militate 
against chances of recovery came a heavy fall of snow, unusual 
at that season, so low down by the sea. I gave up my pearl for 
lost. 
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When, in a couple of days, the snow had about vanished, I 
accidentally picked up my earring on a back garden-path, where 
it had lain for many hours under a whiteness lovelier than its 
own. 

A last, and I trust final, escape of one of these pearls was 
when, after a round of calls one afternoon in London, I was 
admitted at the last house I drove up to, and, as I got out of the 
carriage, adjusted my veil. Happily, into my very palm dropped 
a pearl, whose little gold loop, attaching it to the diamond top, 
had selected that instant to wear quite through. I would warn 
wearers of valuable ornaments frequently to look to their ‘ attach- 


ments,’ as the swaying of some pendant naturally wears the gold 
ring or loop. 


The recoveries, queer or commonplace, of lost and missing 
rings 1s often a theme of story, and I have heard several worth 
noting. 

A connection of my family was fishing on the River Beauly, 
in Inverness-shire, with a friend, who chanced to be wearing a 
ring which he valued greatly, as it was given to an ancestor of 
his by a famous poet. The friend, disregarding warnings, waded 
into some rough ‘white’ water, boiling into fizz, and about two 
feet deep. He proceeded to slip up and sit down therein with 
more precipitation than care, and, when helped out of his bath, 
missed the treasured ring. Fancying he could not have lost it on 
that occasion, though he had not previously noticed its absence, 
he offered a reward to its possible finder. 

My family connection was fishing on the same spot some 
days later, and, his friend’s adventure coming to mind, he hap- 
pened to look down into the water, at a moment when the ‘boil’ 
lulled, and he could see the deeps. 

Down in the bottom lay that ring. He made a diving 
plunge with his hand, and lo! the lost circlet caught on to his 
finger. 


A French gentleman told me of a very ‘ queer’ recovery. 

A lady lost a most valuable ring. Every search was made, 
as the ring had certainly not left the particular apartment 
in which she was; therefore, the ground of search was not 
wide. 

But nothing was heard or seen of the missing jewel for many 
years, when, on raising the flooring of the room for some repairs 
they found the skeleton of a mouse, with the lost ring wedged 
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round its neck! Of course, the ring had fallen edgeways through 
some crevice in the planking, and the mouse, half grown at the 
time, had slipped its little head into the circle and grown into 
strangulation. A fearful and tragic end—for the mouse! 


Two men I know were curates in a large London parish, and 
shared a house. A lady relative of one of them came on a visit, 


A TRAGIC END—FOR THE MOUSE 


during which she lost a ring. After the usual searching it was 
deemed hopelessly lost. 

Time passed; the two friends left London and broke up the 
joint ménage, each. taking his portion of the ‘ plenishing.’ 

Some six years afterwards, the same lady went on a visit to 
her relativeyiri his new quarters, and, chancing to slip her hand 
into the part of a chair where seat and arms joined, felt a hard 
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object, and, drawing it out, recovered the ring she had evidently 
lost while sitting in the selfsame chair years before. 


Lord Eustace Cecil tells me the following very curious ring- 
recovery story, especially valuable as being an experience of the 
narrator himself, and therefore well authenticated. His father 
had given him a gold signet ring, containing a key, when he first 
entered the army. In the year 1857 he was playing with some 
junior members of the family in the Avenue at Hatfield, about a 
tuile from the house, when his ring slipped off his finger, and fell 
among the masses of dead leaves with which November was 
then strewing the ground. 

After a fruitless search, Lord Eustace most reluctantly, as he 
naturally valued its possession, gave up all hope of retrieving his pro- . 
perty. About seventeen years passed away, and in December 1874 
he was again staying at Hatfield, when one day at lunch his sister- 
in-law and hostess remarked: ‘ A very odd thing happened yester- 
day. Inthe West garden ’—at least a mile from the spot where the 
ring was lost in 1857—‘ the gardener, in turning up some old soil, 
found what seems to me to be an old George III. ring, with the 
family crest upon it!’ 

The ‘ find’ was shown to Lord Eustace, who at once claimed it 
as his lost signet, presumably carted away with that November 
leafage, and consigned to the garden as leaf-mould, there finding 
a grave many feet deep in the often dug-over beds for seventeen 
long years. The key was completely rusted away. 

Apparently, Lord Eustace adds, this ring and he are destined 
to be inseparable ; for quite recently, in Ireland, he again missed 
it, and after looking about everywhere was in despair, as he could 
learn nothing of its whereabouts. On returning to Dorset- 
shire his servant found the ring in the bottom of a hat-box, 
which Lord Eustace had himself packed previously to starting 
homewards. 


A brother of ours once recovered in a remarkable fashion a 
spoil of his fowling-piece. There are a row of old stew-ponds, 
at varied levels, lying below the house at home. There is within 
the house a specimen of what I once saw described as ‘mouldy 
poultry in glazed boxes ;’ only this one is not ‘mouldy,’ and is a 
sandpiper. This poor little bird was shot one morning near the 
stew-ponds from a window, by a brother of my husband. It 
was only winged, fluttered away on the water, and was at once 
absorbed by a pike. 
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An elder brother, fishing in the afternoon of the same day in 
one of these ponds, caught a large pike, and in the stomach of 
this freshwater shark was found the bird—intact. 


Mr. Montague Thorold tells me the following shark story. 
When he was serving aboard H.M.S. ‘ Fort’ (Admiral Sir Harry 
Keppel) off the West Coast of Africa, the Admiral had been greatly 


THE KECOVERY OF THE RING 


annoyed at two monkeys, belonging to the men, which had torn up 

papers in his cabin. In consequence, he ordered that every monkey 

should be sent ashore when the ship touched at Fernando Po. 
One little monkey resisted capture, and ran along to the end 

of the flying jib-boom, which seemed near enough to the shore 

to make a leap thereto possible. Poor little Jacko, however, had 

miscalculated ; and he fell into the sea, where a shark promptly 
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swallowed him. That afternoon, the men, fishing with a pork- 
baited hook, caught a shark within whose interior was the little 
monkey’s body, and also a marine’s button, thrown overboard by 
some sailor. 

Mr. Thorold was witness of another queer recovery much 
nearer home. His friend, Sir Thomas Whichcote of Aswarby 
Park, Lincolnshire, was in the habit of carrying always about 
with him a little purse containing a couple of sovereigns and two 
small keys. 

Hunting one day, he jumped a fence into an arable field, and 
the purse flew out of his pocket. He returned to the spot next day, 
and searched thoroughly for the purse, which, having been made by 
a great friend, was very precious to him; but he failed to find it. 
Four years afterwards Mr. Thorold was staying at Aswarby, when 
the butler brought in on a tray the missing valuable, which had 
been found by a boy tending crows. The queerest part of this 
recovery is that the field must have been at least three times 
under plough since the loss. 


We own a shapeless spoon which was recovered from the 
stomach of a pig about to be converted into pork; and a Court 
official told the following spoon story to a friend of mine. 

A lady was supping at a Queen’s ball, wearing a dress trimmed, 
as was then the fashion, with perpendicular pleats in front, 
stitched across at intervals, which could form involuntary 
pockets for sundry objects, crumbs, &c. After that ball, one of 
the gold spoons was missed by the Palace servants whose duty 
it was to count over the plate. There was a great search, but no 
result. The following year the above-mentioned lady attended a 
drawing-room in the very skirt she had worn at the ball of the 
previous season, and as she bent curtseying before her sovereign, 
the pleats in her skirt opened out, and at the Queen’s very feet 
dropped—the missing gold spoon ! 


Quite one of the queerest recoveries I ever heard of was 
contained in the story told me by our chaplain and vicar, who 
got it from an old man in Derbyshire as having happened within 
his ken. 

A doctor was belated on his rounds in the midst of a lonely 
moor, and suddenly found himself in the darkness confronted by 
a stalwart footpad or tramp. This man caught the reins of the 
doctor’s horse, and, on its rider bending down to discern through 
the dusk the action of his assailant, his would-be robber clutched 
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him by the throat, and in their struggle got a finger into the 
doctor’s mouth—which was bitten clean off by the half-choked 
victim. 

The footpad then let go his hold; and, the doctor’s animal 
becoming unmanageable, he was compelled to let his foe slink 
away into the gloom. 

But he pocketed the severed finger ! 

Next day our doctor rode round to all the village inns in the 
district, seeking for a man with an injured hand, whereby to trace 
the marauder. At last he came upon a fellow in one of these 
hostels who had his hand tied up in rags, and immediately asked 
what ailed him ? 

‘Hurt myself,’ was the curt and sullen reply. The doctor 
asked to see the wound, but was refused. 

On stating his profession, however, and using persuasion, by 
likelihood of solace to the pain the man was evidently suffering, 
he at last succeeded in obtaining a sight of the uncovered hand. 
There was the stump of a digit, severed at its second joint. 

‘My good man,’ said the medico, ‘wait a moment. I have 
something that may fit that finger, and, gripping tightly the 
prisoned palm of the astonished robber, he clapped on the missing 
portion ! 

Tableau! What justice was meted to the convicted felon and 
his queerly recovered finger-joint the story does not tell. 


One hears occasionally of curious monitions, spiritual, occult, 
leading to the recovery of prized objects. A simple but notable 
case is that of a friend of ours who went, some three years ago, 
to dine at a club in Cairo, having previously changed his day to 
evening clothes, and laid aside with the former the pin he wore 
habitually in his tie. It was a remarkable pin, formed of a small 
medal set in gold, unique in itself, and specially valued on account 
of its associations. 

Having dined and moved from the dining-room our friend 
overheard some person remark that a pin had been found in the 
club. Why he should at once have felt that this bit of information 
concerned him he could not and did not argue, but he at once 
asked to see the find; and there was brought to him his own 
medal-pin, left in the hotel some quarter-mile away, with his 
discarded day costume. It was odd enough that the pin must 
have got stuck in his evening suit, and been borne safely through 
the streets to the club, but by far the queerest part of this recovery 
is the immediate flash of inspired assurance that the discovery of 
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@ pin in so unexpected a situation should be interesting to him, 
who was wholly unconscious of loss ! 

Do our guardian angels concern themselves with such matters ? 
The loss would have recalled sorrows, and our friend was spared. 


Of watch stories there are many. At Pitfour, in Aberdeen- 
shire, a gentleman, shooting, lost his gold watch in a wood. 
A whole year afterwards a party were lunching at the same spot, 
when one of their number, kicking about the dead leaves, turned 
up the watch, which proved to be so well made and closely fitted 
that it was wholly uninjured by damp. I wish I knéw’its maker. 

But surely no watch ever had such narrow escapes as, or was 
more queerly recovered than, one that belonged to the late Mr. 
Bass, and is now in possession of: Miss Octavia Thornewill, sister 
to his daughter-in-law, Lady Burton. I give its history, as near 
as may be, in Miss Thornewill’s own language :—- 

Early in the forties, the late Mr. Bass bought himself a new 
watch, a small gold one with a white face; he hated heavy 
hunting watches, and liked little light ones. 

He was hunting with the Meynell Hounds in the winter of 
1847, and on his return late one evening found his watch was 
missing. The run had been a very long and twisty one, with 
much jumping, so he made up his mind to the loss, and did not 
think it worth while to take any steps towards its recovery. 

In the following summer, however, his watch was brought to 
him by a ploughman, who had picked it up in a field. As the 
case was uninjured, the watch was sent to Geneva for new works, 
and on its return was taken into wear. 

Mr. Bass, returning one evening with the late Lord 8. from 
the House of Commons, found on their way that a fire was going 
on in Hobart Place, Eaton Square, and as it was the custom then 
for onlookers to take part and form lines to hand buckets up to 
the firemen, the gentlemen readily joined. Mr. Bass suddenly 
felt a switch at his pocket, and his watch was gone. 

He instantly pounced on a man close to him, being sure he 
saw a hand draw back from his vicinity. This man struggled 
violently at first, but Lord §., a very powerful and heavy 
‘ physique,’ seized him, and nearly broke the fellow’s back by 
bending it down. 

The police now arrived and searched the man all over—boots, 
trousers, coat, and he never uttered a syllable. 

The policeman was just saying to Mr. Bass that he feared a 
mistake in the person of the culprit, when the second constable, 
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a stalwart Irishman, suddenly flashed his bull’s-eye in the 
prisoner’s face, exclaiming, ‘ By Jabers, he has it in his chake!’ 
(cheek) ; and sure enough, there it was, and fished out little the 
worse ! 

The man got nine months. 

The watch had an easy time after this for some years till 
one very hot September day, at Tulchan (Mr. Bass’s Highland 
shooting in Morayshire), he was out on the moors, and took off 
his coat and unbuttoned his waistcoat for relief from the oppressive 
weather. 

He was then about four miles from home, and, feeling tired, 
turned his pony’s head to return thither, when his dog suddenly 
pointed. Mr. Bass got off his pony, and, walking to the point, 
shot his bird and remounted, but had not gone a hundred yards 
before he missed his watch. 

Several men accompanied their maste., and all returned to 
the place where the dog pointed, remembering that just before 
the point Mr. Bass had looked at the watch, and consulted with 
his keeper as to whether he should reach the lodge by tea-time. 

The spot was all young heather, very thick and close, and, 
after an ineffectual search, the party returned home. Next day 
there was a tremendous organised hunt for the lost watch; a 
party of sixteen or seventeen people turned the heather with 
sticks, and worried every inch, but with no luck. Mr. Bass then 
offered a reward of 51. to the possible finder, and that part of the 
moor became a regular Sunday resort for searchers all through 
the autumn. 

At last hope was abandoned, and people began to forget the 
incident, when, two years after, Mr. Bass was again returning 
from shooting, riding the same old pony over the same bit of 
ground where he had lost his watch, and was recalling the fact 
to his keeper. Suddenly, up rose a blackcock, which Mr. Bass 
shot from the pony; and there lives to this day the old gillie 
who, st#oping.to pick up the game, found under its very corpse 
the lost watch and chain ! 

Of course the works of the watch had once more to be 
renewed, but the case was uninjured, and is the same that figured 
on all three occasions. I now have the watch, but it has little 
chance of getting lost with me, as it rarely goes out of doors. 

Three men (adds Miss Thornewill) who were present on this 
last occasion are still alive. 

I do not think any watch story can beat this, but a queer 
recovery that occurred within the same ken is worth noting. 
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A lady was returning from accompanying her host on a deer- 
stalking expedition on ‘pony-back,’ and when she reached the 
house she found that two gold brooches or pins, used to fasten 
her skirt, were both gone. 

The stalker, however, returned to the place where the ponies 
were mounted and found one of the lost articles, which was 
perhaps a fairly natural result of his search; but the real queer 
thing was the re-appearance of brooch number two, which was 
brought about ten days later by a lad, who found it stuck in the 
hoof of his horse! He was bringing a load of coals along the 
very road by which the stalking party had returned, and the pin 


must have lain there till unconsciously lifted by the horny-footed 
son of toil ! 


‘Queer recoveries’ in etymology appear a not unfitting wind 

up to my little collection of ‘oddments.’ Some of these etymo- 
logical unravellings seem to me very queer, and I take a certain 
amount of credit and kudos to myself in the matter, deeming 
them if not vero at least ben trovato. 

Many of my hunting male connexions make use of an ex- 
pression which, once familar and applied, seems very descriptive. 
‘My dear fellow, I assure you they’ (hounds perhaps) ‘ were 
just going hell-for-leather.’ 

Now ‘hell-for-leather’ has no visible relation to pace, 
but when the phrase is assimilated, describing a certain rate 
of speed which, over the Channel, might be translated ‘ ventre- 
a-terre,’ it becomes absolutely Addisonian in neatness of 
suggestion. 

But it also strikes one, dissected, as a not very lady-like mode 
of expression, even in these days of latitude of speech (and 
bicycles). So I exercised much self-control and avoided its use, till 
one day, going home from covert and cogitating profoundly on the 
matter, as bursts a shaft of light from the o’erclouded sun, striking 
to silver the storm-shadowed sea, so burst on my sense—the deri- 
vation of that sporting phrase ! 

Helfe Leder !- The German words, ‘ help or save leather,’ ‘.e. 
hide or skin. As one would say, ‘Gallop to save your skin,’ or 
even ‘ your scalp,’ like ‘run to save his neck,’ &c. 

So I can now say ‘ Helfe Leder’ with a clear conscience. 

‘Pillilew ’ (phonetic) is another pet- expression with some of 
these Nimrods when speaking of the negotiation of big jumps. 
‘The mare went at it “pillilew.”’’ Whata picture is presented to 

the initiated soul! The big drain, with perhaps a rotten take-off, 
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and a half-leaning post and rail obstacle at the further side ; the 
pack going ‘ Helfe Leder ’ in the distance ; the half-thought, ‘ She 
can and she shall’ flashing through the rider’s mind. The ‘Now 
then, old girl,’ that breaks from his lips as he presses her sides, 
and just lifts her bridle-rein (she needs no rowel-reminders). The 
gallant responsive lift of her dainty head and increased stretch of 
pace, and ‘ pillilew’ they go—never stopping to see if the clearing 
was the 30 feet, or may bexa couple over. (They say our 32 feet 
wide music-room was built to commemorate such a jump by 
Henry Lord Middleton of sporting fame.) 

Well, after serious thought amounting to study, I think I 
have disentangled ‘pillilew’ from the maze of fibre that sur- 
rounds its root. If you take the idea that in France ‘pis le lieu’ 
(worse the place), just the same as in England, the rash or 
bolder spirits would the harder go—i.e. ‘ worse the place, best the 
pace.’ Only, with the clipping, save-trouble style of the present 
epoch, our gay sportsmen leave the second half of the sentence 
to be understood. 

I wonder whether it has struck anyone that the military 
ejaculation ‘Great Scott’ is only (surely) the somewhat profanely 
used ‘Griis Gott’ of the Deutscher soldier-officer ? 
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HAFFLINGER HORSES 


BY CLARE SOREL STRONG 


IF circus-masters were not wedded 


(To the) lathy horse, all legs and length, 
With blood for bone, and speed for strength, 


they would buy Hafflingers. They are the oddest, and—if it is 
allowable to say so—the most conversational of equine com- 
panions. A circus ‘manned’ by Hafflingers might retrench in 
the item of the clown, for these horses are wags. They regard 
life from a comic standpoint. They have been spoken of as the 
Dachshunde of the stable. Probably, being laughed at for 
generations is the cause that the little ‘Daxes’ go about their 
daily tasks ‘like noble boys at play,’ even when their crowns are 
bald, their muzzles grizzled, their teeth mere relics of the fangs 
that once have been. 

That the Hafflinger should excite mirth is no wonder. He is 
like the Dachshund in the absurd length of his body, and in his 
rudimentary fins of legs. There is room enough for brains in his 
big, plain head. (‘ Fiddle-headed,’ some people call him.) He 
has the keen, small eye of the elephant. His ears are aristo- 
cratically small, while his feet are regretably large, though 
they are hard and useful feet. Is he a cross between a Suffolk 
punch and a hippopotamus? If so, it would be hard to say 
which parent he most ‘ favours.’ 

The Hafflingers come from a valley of that name in the 
Tyrol. They have a great local reputation, and one of long 
standing ; and the coachmen (vetturini) who spend their summers 
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taking travelling-carriagefuls of tourists over Alpine passes know 
the value of a team of these stout and hearty little gees. They 
measure from 14} hands to 15-1, and take a bigger girth than 
anything in an ordinary stud. Needless to say, not speed, but 
endurance, is their strong point as roadsters. As friends, I do 
not hesitate to say their charm lies in their originality of mind, 
and their turn for practical joking. 

Hiinsli, Booby, and Hercules are my most intimate friends 
among Hafflingers ; but I have had a patting-and-sugar-acquaint- 
ance with a number of the race, round about Meran, and in 
Switzerland. I was introduced to Booby and Hercules in this 
way: Wishing to take friends to see Fragsburg, and rains having 
made a bad road worse, an obliging Oberkellner said : ‘I tell you 
what I'll do. I'll secure two horses for you that, if they can’t 
get along on their feet, will sit and slide down the bad places!’ 
And that is what they did! Booby was then a ‘ boy’ of fourteen ; 
Hercules was two years older. 

I next chanced to see them in their yard. They were dashing 
about in short rabbit-gallops, lashing out occasionally ; and, with 
ears tucked down below their hogged manes, they often rushed 
open-mouthed at their owner, Herr Zopft, and his stableman. I 
could not believe my eyes! That two good horses should be 
allowed to gallop furiously, and make short turns, in a cobble- 
stone-paved courtyard; that their owner, instead of approaching 
them, should, on his part, also make rabbit-like dashes into door- 
ways, or across to the stable pump ; that he should not even order 
the stableman to tackle them—all this was more than mysterious. 
I determined to remonstrate ; but, before going down to speak to 
Zopft, I had to prepare my German oration; and while angrily 
floundering about for words, a servant happened to come into the 
room, and explained that men and horses were engaged in playing 
‘Tig-touch-iron’! The horses were allowed to ‘catch’ (é.e. bite 
or kick) the men, unless the men were touching the gates, the 
pump, or the stable doors. It was the duty of the men to keep 
moving from one place to the other. Naturally, the man farthest 
from Booby and Hercules would be the one at any given moment 
to make a dash. It was beautiful to see the horses, with a squeal 
and a clatter, rush from the opposite corner of the yard at the 
last man to stir. They made a fierce show of kicking and biting 
each other, but did no mischief whatever. When Zopft thought 
the game had lasted long enough, he cracked the long whip he 
carried, and the two playful chestnuts, protesting all the way, 
withdrew to their stable. 
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Afterwards, Zopft told me a quarter of an hour's ‘tig’ 
exercised his horses better than leading and riding them for two 
hours. The weather was wet; they liked the game; ‘tig’ 
occupied less time than any equally effective exercise ; so the stout 
cobs took their ease in their loose boxes for twenty-three hours 
and three-quarters per diem, and, a fine interval being chosen, 
indulged in a scamper of fifteen minutes of veritable horse-play! 

I asked Zopft if his horses would play with a stranger. He 
said: ‘If you can run!’ with the Tyrolese twinkle in his eyes. I 
tried; and Booby caught me almost as soon as I stirred. He 
took me, gently, but firmly, by the button, across which my 
pince-nez was planted. He gave me a great shaking, and 
dropped me quite quietly on my knees, hurting me not in the 
least, and never breaking my glasses! After that, he declined 
to play any more. Letting down a portentous length of under- 
lip, he looked the picture of contempt, as he stood, for long, by 
the pump, surveying a too-easy victim. Neither would he and 
Hercules play with their master or his man, later in the day. I had 
spoilt sport without meaning it ! 

One day, I rode Booby up the long zigzags that lead to the 
top of the Egger. The saddletree was broken, and it was 
difficult to keep in position. Booby tried all the time, as we 
toiled up the ascent, to catch my right foot. By keeping a sharp 
look-out, I got to the top without his having achieved his 
purpose. But the descent, on the curious, quilted leather pad, 
miscalled a side-saddle, was more difficult, and Booby captured 
my foot within a mile of the start. He did not punish me at all. 
He shook my boot as I would shake a friend’s hand—kindly and 
cordially. That done, he left my foot alone. It was just one of 
his characteristic practical jokes. He would pretend that his 
strong teeth would close over my toes and grind them agonisingly. 
Having caught me and treated me benignly, it was no use 
playing that game again for a while. Anyone could see his line 
of reasoning. Hercules was the cleverer of the two in everything, 
and Booby had an admiring love for his elder brother which it 
was pretty to witness. 

Hiansli was only rising five when I knew him. He had all 
the engaging ways of a true Hafflinger, but was the most 
obstinate of the race I ever knew. He hated being ridden, 
though he was brisk and hard-working in single and double 
harness, whether in a carriage or a sleigh. He was best of 
all, perhaps, as a wheeler in tandem. However employed, it 
was enough to speak to him. Young as he was, he understood 
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verbal directions marvellously ; would wait alone with the sleigh 
in the long, unlovely street of Davos; would turn for a word in 
ugly corners, without touch of reins or whip; would come from 
afar to a friend, when called, if his driver permitted ; and learnt 
in five minutes to pick a saddle-pocket where carrots had been 
hidden. Nothing would induce him to take a fence. He 
preferred to risk his limbs on a rotten plank-bridge rather than 
jump two feet of a cut. Whip and spur were of no more use 
than blandishments, or the devices of cunning. I never found 
any horse but Hinsli that could not be made, in one way or 
another, to cross a tiny water-cut in a meadow. Terror and 
anger seemed to take possession of him whenever the thing was 
proposed. He glared at the ‘ obstacle,’ aud became immovable as 
a rock. If forced to move, he would only move backwards. 
Beating made him trumpet through his nostrils, andrear. Taking 
him by the head, and tugging at him, made him use his forefeet 
as if he were training for a pugilist. ashing his flanks entailed 
giving him some degree of head-room, by which he profited to 
make a bolt, to right or left, according as the lash might be 
falling. To rush him at a fence was equally impossible. He 
would neither be cheated, driven, nor led into jumping. I have 
fought till reins and whip were broken ; and when he had beaten 
me, and my feelings were sore, Hinsli, as became the victor, 
would ‘make much of me;’ gleam kindness out of his little eye ; 
rub me all over with his fiddle-head ; kiss me with his long, rough 
tongue ; and, by every means in a horse’s power, try to re-establish 
friendly relations. One could not remain angry with the fellow, 
though many a day he made me feel sick with helpless vexation. 
He who had had the blows, and exhibited the marks of the spur, 
bore no malice. How could his rider ? 
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SOME BOWLING AND FIELDING YARNS 


BY W. J. FORD 


Is there any cricketer who has not a soft place in his heart of 
hearts for his own bowling? Is there any cricketer who is not 
open to a little gentle flattery on the point? Very few, I fancy ; 
so I commend to any man who is getting up a side the formula, 
‘Do come and help us on Monday, old man; we’re awfully short 
of bowling.’ It is the most effective way of filling up a team, and 
knocks fits out of ‘ being well done,’ ‘ capital wicket,’ ‘ very pleasant 
fellows,’ ‘no bowling on the other side.’ Of course the tip is 
pretty well known, but it is not universally known; indeed if 
knowledge were universal, even the BADMINTON MAGAZINE would 
have a comparatively small mission in life. Observe, too, the 
subtlety of this form of flattery: it commits the captain to 
nothing; it secures him, we may assume, a useful cricketer, 
who has always regarded himself a bowler, but has, perhaps, 
been continuously overlooked by captain after captain. Now is 
his chance: he has been asked to play—he is quite clear about 
this—as a bowler and nothing else, and he will shift any engage- 
ment, short of his wedding, to be present at the match. Yet the 
wily captain may be well provided with bowlers and short of 
batting, but he has strengthened the latter by a stroke of 
diplomacy, before which the veriest Bismarck of cricket is bound 
to give way. As I have hinted already, if you want to make a 
man your friend for life, flatter him—not too grossly—about his 
bowling. The curious part of the whole thing is that good 
bowling, and, for that matter, bad bowling, gets but little recog- 
nition either from hand or pen. However, the public and the 
press are growing more appreciative daily, so that some of these 
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days we may hear a successful bowler received with quite a 
warmth of applause when he has done a big thing. 

Bowling yarns are quite hard things to get together; every 
one is absorbed in batting ; but here is a happy expression about 
rather a burly cricketer—well, in short, myself. We—an M.C.C. 
team—were somewhat in a dilemma for bowling, especially as a 
tremendous wind was blowing straight down the pitch. The 
captain consulted one of the professionals, and this is what I 
overheard. ‘Who shall we put on against the wind?’ ‘Try 
Mr. Ford, sir ; he’s big, and likes something to lean against.’ It was 
a compliment to avoirdupois, and I got a bowl for once in my life. 

Here’s another sweetly pretty story, quite true, too. A certain 
regimental side was going down to play against Rossall, and being 
very short of bowling secured the services of Watson, the Lan- 
cashire bowler, then in the zenith of his powers. That the boys 
might not be frightened by the name and the fame of the best 
slow bowler in England, he played as Corporal Atkins, or under 
some other sobriquet. Result: he got a few wickets, but one of 
the boys made over 200, and the whole side something nearer 400 
than 300! A similar ‘sell’ occurred once at Ardingly College ; 
the M.C.C. sent a side down to play a boys-plus-masters eleven, 
and included in this side was poor Fred Morley, who was then the 
best fast bowler in the country. The M.C.C. captain, if rumour 
speaks true, won the toss, and wishing to give the school a chance 
sent Ardingly in to bat. And bat they did, making over 600 runs, 
and treating Morley’s best as if they were spoon-meat for babes. 
Still it is fair to state that G. Brann, W. Newham and W. 
Blackman were included in the school eleven, and that in those 
days it was wise to go to Ardingly rich in bowling if you wanted 
to have a knock yourself. 

It is always amusing when bad bowlers succeed where better 
men have failed, and there is an entertaining story told in the 
Badminton ‘Cricket’ of C. F. H. Leslie’s success in a match 
played in Australia. Yet he himself was a victim in the ’Varsity 
match to J. E. K. Studd, by no means a regular bowler of the 
Cambridge team, but who broke up the apparently interminable 
partnership of Leslie and W. H. Patterson by means of a full-pitch 
—if my memory is correct—which was hit into long-leg’s hands. 

Fred Morley was not much of a batsman—in fact, he was one 
of the worst, not excepting J. C. Shaw, who ever played good 
cricket ; yet he had a sneaking fancy for his powers, I suppose, 
as, being asked if he was sufficiently recovered from a recent 
accident to play for England v Australia, he replied, ‘ Oh yes, but 
I sha’n’t be able to bowl!’ And Peate, who was in at the death 
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in the seven-runs international match at the Oval, must have had 
some regard for his own skill; for, being lectured for a blind 
hit by which he lost his wicket, the last wicket, he said that he 
felt bound to have a hit ‘as he couldn’t trust Mr. Studd.’ Now 
‘Mr. Studd ’—C. T.—had scored more than one century against 
the Australians that year. These, however, are only ‘ bowling 
yarns’ by courtesy. 

The following is not bad. It has been told to meas true; if it 
is not, and if Alfred Shaw sees it, and if his feelings are hurt, I 
apologise most amply. However, he was captain of the Notting- 
hamshire side some years ago, Morley and he invariably opening 
the bowling. After a match in which Morley had borne the 
burden and heat of the day, bowling for a long time against the 
wind and up the hill, some one said to him, ‘How came you to 
be bowling against the wind all day?’ ‘ Well, sir, you see Shaw’s 
captain ; and he said to me “I’m going to bowl this end; youcan 
bowl whichever end you jolly well please;”’ so I had to bowl 
against the wind.’ 

Bowlers have many dodges; few had more than the wily 
David Buchanan, and a rare good bowler he was. In my under- 
graduate time he was bowling against us at Cambridge on a very 
wet day, and I happened to be one of the few who made any 
headway against him; but he was quite a match for me; for, 
instead of his usual slow medium pace, he suddenly slung up a 
fast ‘yorker,’ having previously covered the ball with sawdust. 
A yellow globe, moving at a great pace, was so startling that it 
had the desired effect. Here is another good yarn, about Crossland, 
sometime of the Lancashire eleven. He was playing for Liverpool 
and District against an Australian side; it was a very hot day 
and Bonnor was well set, when Crossland was called upon to have 
another try. ‘Beg pardon, sir, but can I go and get a bottle of 
“pop” first?’ ‘No, of course not; have a ball or two down at 
the side, and go and bowl.’ So Crossland ‘had a ball or two 
down at the side,’ and so fast were they that the wicket-keeper 
let them go, and the spectators applauded the mere pace of those 
trial balls. The first ball bowled in earnest took Bonnor’s wicket 
—and it was a slow! . 

Why do batsmen so often take bowlers into their confidence ? 
A little conversation between the overs or during lunch is a 
pleasant relaxation, but there is no reason why baismen should 
give themselves away by such remarks as, ‘I hate slows,’ ‘I’never 
could play a fast yorker,’ ‘So-and-so’s bowling is awfully hard to 
see from the pavilion end.’ It’s a wise man, of course, who can 
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keep his own counsel, and it is a wise bowler who treasures up 
the crumbs of information which fall from the batsman’s mouth. 

The following wicked trick was once played by a bowler and 
his field in collaboration, but it was in a match of no importance, 
in which the result was a foregone conclusion. The non-striker 
was short-sighted and impetuous, and to secure his dismissal the 
bowler, long-stop and wicket-keeper put up the following scheme. 
The first time the wicket-keeper took a ball, the long-stop was to 
right about face and run for his life, as if to save imaginary byes. 
Mr. Non-striker lost sight of the ball, but saw long-stop running 
like a deer, so assuming that byes were to be had, he was off at 
once, and when the batsmen had crossed, the wicket was put 
down, to his great and endless amazement. It was only after the 
dinner which succeeded the match, and when the port had gone 
round freely, that the hideous details were revealed to the victim. 

My father had rather a good bowler-umpire story. He was 
the non-striker, and the bowler fired off a really prodigious wide. 
The umpire made no sign, so my father said to him, ‘ Wasn’t that 
a wide, umpire?’ ‘Wide? yes, sir: wide a ball as ever I seed?’ 
but it never got on to the score-sheet. 

But of all the wicked ‘plants’ that were ever put up for the 
guileless batsman the following is the wickedest. The story is 
pretty well known, as also the names of the protagonists, but in 
case there is a reader of the BADMINTON to whom it is not 
familiar, it must here be recorded. A well-known ex-county 
batsman had, and has, a trick of knocking the ball away whenever 
he has played it and has left it within reach ; in fact, of hitting it 
twice without malice prepense as far as runs are concerned. Some 
kind-hearted friends and cricketers promoted the following device. 
The first time he played the ball close to his feet, and tapped 
it away, ‘point’ dashed in, seized the ball, and threw it hard at 
the wicket, fairly wide, as if the batsman were out of his ground, 
and the wicket-keeper let it pass. Off went the batsman for the 
run: ‘How’s that for hitting the ball twice and running?’ 
The umpire said ‘Out!’ and the batsman of course had to go. 

I should like to argue this point a little, for I am convinced 
that the umpire—and he was a good umpire, too—was utterly 
wrong. But be it premised at once that the whole incident was 
devised in a spirit of jocularity, one friend meaning to get a rise 
out of the other. Still, as a matter of strict cricket, I wish to 
maintain that the law which makes the umpires ‘the sole judges 
of fair and unfair play’ quite exonerates the batsman from all 
responsibility, as he was led astray by the action of the fieldsman. 

P2 
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Next you may say, having struck the ball twice, he had no right 
to run; this, in other words, means that the ball was ‘dead’ to 
him for purposes of run-getting, and that, by hitting a ‘dead’ 
ball and running, he ran the almost certain risk of being given 
out on appeal, though had he been out of shis ground—as he 
wasn’t— he might have been run out. But, I maintain, the mere 
act of throwing at the wicket, as performed by the fieldsman, 
brought the ball to life again—quickened it— and consequently 
the striker had an undeniable claim to his runs. Finally, if the 
ball had gone to the boundary, what was the right thing for the 
umpire todo? He must either give four runs, or give the bats- 
man out for having, constructively, struck the ball twice and then 
run four. Will some one who is versed in cricket jurisprudence 
find a fallacy-—no doubt there is a fallacy—in these arguments ? 

Another little fielding story will bear repetition. I cannot 
quite reproduce names, though the heroes were both first-class 
cricketers, one being the finest, or nearly the finest, fieldsman in 
Iingland. The other did not agree with public opinion ;.remarked 
that X. was the most over-rated field in England, and that he 
intended to run whenever the ball went to him. Y. was told 
of this, and was on his mettle. X. made his stroke, and called 
his partner ; Y. smiledasmile of satisfaction, and threw down the 
wicket from cover-point before the batsmen had crossed. So it was 
X. and not his partner who was out. What he had to say about 
Y.’s fielding after the occurrence is an unwritten page of history. 

One of the most extraordinary catches I ever saw was made 
at mid-off by a man who did not pretend to be a cricketer, and 
only came out to field as a substitute. A catch—quite a hot 
catch—came to him at mid-off, just over his left shoulder, and he 
caught it with his right hand—back-handed, so to speak. 

I am sure E. H. Buckland won’t mind my telling a story 
against him. He was fielding short-slip to a left-handed bowler, 
an ex-Cantab, and very slow. The batsman hit at the ball back- 
handed, and missed his first shot. Next over the batsman framed 
for the same stroke. Short-slip faced about, and assumed the 
position of him who would give ‘a back’ at leap-frog. But the 
batsman’s aim was too true; he smote the ball, and the ball 
smote poor E. H. B., knocking him over, to the intense joy of 
the surrounding rusties. 

Any cricketer could write an account of sensational catches 
by the score, and could have a word to say about misses; but [ 
once saw three catches missed at point off consecutive balls! If 
anyone doubts this, and will secure me against the misser’s 
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vengeance, I might be persuaded to give his name; otherwise 
the proverbial wild horses will not extract it. 

Would it be presumptuous in me to offer a word of advice to 
cricketers who read the BADMINTON on the subject of a particular 
sort of catch? I mean the catch which is hit high but not far 
over one’s head. Most men run in the direction of the ball’s 
course, and that is all right; but they don’t hold 
out their arms on the chance of the ball falling 
into their hands. Yet I recall two occasions 
when the ball did 
drop most charitably 
into my own hands, 
and people 
said, ‘ Well 

caught!’ 
There was 


KNOCKING HIM OVER 


no catching, pure and simple, to be done; but there was a chance 
of the ball dropping kindly into the right place, even though 
it came over one’s head. In one case the catch seemed so 
ridiculous, or such a fluke, that the bowler, an unregenerate 
brother, instead of being grateful, sat down and laughed. But 


the ‘tip’ is really a good one, even if it only comes off twice 
in a lifetime. 
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A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS 


BY ANTHONY GIBBS 


AmonG the various hunting recollections which remain vividly 
impressed on the memory of the sportsman, none are more readily 
called up than those connected with ‘tumbling about.’ 

Unless you have been the fortunate possessor of a very large 
stud, there is no difficulty in remembering every horse you ever 
owned, and it is then but a short step onwards to retrace most of 
the occasions on which either you or your gallant steed made a 
mistake, and you were down with a stunning fall. Perhaps in 
the writer’s case there is less difficulty in summoning up old 
hunting adventures than the more fortunate possessors of large 
studs might find; for in his somewhat brief experience of barely 
twenty years, dating back to the time when at the age of nine he 
used to tumble off his pony pretty regularly, he can claim to 
having possessed comparatively few hunters, although these have 
all been good ones. 

It is wonderful how much sport a light-weight can see in the 
course of a season with a stud of even two sound seasoned 
hunters. With ordinary luck he should get from forty to fifty days 
out of them in each year, and this is really a very fair allow- 
ance for those who hunt for amusement, and not as a business. 

There is nothing so instructive as looking back over‘a series 
of years, whether it be in connection with hunting or any other 
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pursuit. The lessons which experience teaches are useful in all 
relations of life, but especially in the hunting field. The good 
man to hounds after the age of thirty has but a small average of 
falls, because he is able to profit by the experience of earlier days. 
When one hears a fellow boasting about the great number of 


AN EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER 
OF INCIDENTS 


falls he has, we gene- 
rally conclude he is a 
bad rider. I trust 
my readers will not 
imagine that the fol- 
lowing remarks are 
written in any spirit of 
brag; they are merely 


set down in the hope that, should they catch the eye of any 
young and ardent sportsman just going up to Oxford, they may 
be of use in saving him a few falls in the hunting field. 

Sitting over the fire in a snug smoking-room the other night, 
two or three of us set ourselves to count up all the falls (voluntary 
and involuntary) we could remember having taken at any time 
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in our lives. Some of the scores, extending over a period of 
twenty years, naturally amounted to well over the hundred. A 
young man will be lucky if he only averages five falls a season 
from the time of going to Eton up to the age of thirty. Assheton 
Smith is said to have had as many as sixty or seventy in the 
course of one year! 

It may seem impossible on first thoughts for the human 
memory to retain such apparently trivial events as ordinary 
hunting falls for any length of time, but anyone who will write 
down every horse he ever owned, and will carry his memory back 
to the different seasons he rode them, will find he is able to 
recollect an extraordinary number of incidents connected with 
them which he imagined he had forgotten all about. The fact 
is falls are generally impressed on the memory by their great 
variety. No two falls are quite the same. 

Here is a short table of the different falls the writer can recall 
as having occurred in the last twelve years, some of which were 
undoubtedly due to the rashness and inexperience of youth :— 


Small blind fences’. . 18 

Horse refusing and getting into ditch towards you 

Brooks 

Dropping hind logs i in ‘wide ditch 

Rotten banks giving way 

Blown horses 

Falls on the flat . 

Timber 

‘Voluntaries’ 

Landing well over fence but into bogey ground 

Horse getting out of hand and going for — 
places . 

Knocked off by trees : 

Aylesbury Doubles ; 

Warwickshire stake and bound fences 

Gloucestershire walls (in five seasons) 

Charging impossibilities 

Pulled off by thick fences . 

Jumping into pond 

Collisions . 

Dragged off by a gate. 


LOR OD 


Total 


There are a good many other ways in which one can take 
falls out hunting besides the twenty enumerated above. : 
A horse’s legs may give at a deep drop, or he may fall down 
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with you on the road while galloping along after hounds, or slip 
up sideways, or he may fall over wire of all descriptions, or you 
may be knocked off your horse by an old woman’s clothes-line. 
Each different sort of fall teaches us something, and this. is 
our object inenumerating them. First and foremost with regard 
to small blind fences; these are not only the most frequent source 
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CHOOSE HIS OWN LINE 


of grief to horse and rider, but they are the most dangerous a 
man can have when going fast. They are very similar to falls 
on the flat. As a rule, the horse tries to gallop through them 
instead of jumping; young horses through ignorance, old horses 
through carelessness or through thinking they ‘ know too much.’ 

On most of the occasions you experience this sort of fall, ten 
to one you are riding hirelings, or old horses—stale on their legs. 
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Young riders should learn to choose their own place in a fence, 
and if it is necessary to jump a small blind place, it should be 
taken at a slow pace. When going slow a horse is more likely 
to look where he is going, and if he does put his legs into the 
ditch he will generally get over all right with a scramble. 

In a few of the best countries it may not be advisable for an 
inexperienced man to take his own place in a fence, owing to the 
prevalence of barbed wire; but except in certain districts noted 
for wire, I know of no grass country in which I would not 
advise a young and keen rider to habitually choose his own line 
after November 1. By doing so he will probably avoid being 
jumped on, or, worse still, jumping on other people, and he will 
very soon get sufficient experience to know what is jumpable and 
what should be avoided. The only way to become a good man, 
both as regards hounds and riding over a country, is to be totally 
independent of other people. It is the most ridiculous spectacle 
in the world to watch a whole string of horsemen galloping after 
each other in the direction in which the hounds were running 
five minutes before they turned sharp back. Yet this is what is 
constantly happening, owing to the foolish habit of following men 
instead of hounds. 

And now as to the causes of other sorts of tumbles, and how 
to avoid them. Everybody knows that in order to cover a wide 
brook a good deal of pace is required. But it is only in the last 
few strides that a horse should be bustled for a wide place, and 
as a general rule all sorts of fences except wide brooks should be 
taken at a moderate pace. A good horse will spread himself over 
a very wide ditch without going over-fast at it. 

Indecision in horse or rider is usually the cause of falling at 
brooks and wide ditches. A crowd of refusing ‘riders’ in front 
will put the best of horses off. 

Ride your own line, and you will be spared taking part in the 
humiliating scenes which invariably occur when a piece of water 
of the smallest dimensions is encountered in the course of a run. 

Even should you come down to a very wide place, you will 
probably get over with a scramble or possibly a fall. And 
there is no easier tumble than that which occurs at a wide 
brook, as long as you don’t ‘funk,’ and the horse does his best. 
Should he stop short at the last moment, and plunge ‘in medias 
res,’ you will probably have only yourself to blame ; it is wonder- 
ful how the rider’s indecision is communicated to the horse on 
these occasions. 


Before going to a public school a boy should have learnt how 
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to tumble off his pony with the least amount of inconvenience to 
himself. Boys never hurt themselves, and fortunate are those 
who have the chance of learning to fall early in life ; if they don’t 
learn it then they never will afterwards; and it is to the fact 
that his pony never would rise at a fence, and seemed to love falling 
as much as some horses love jumping, that the writer attributes 
his extraordinary immunity from bad accidents in after life. 

After going to Eton the pony is probably despised as a con- 
veyance across country. It was during my first Christmas holi- 
days from that seat of learning that, mounted on a thoroughbred 
screw, I learnt the useful lesson of riding slowly at timber, a 
crushing fall over a stile having been the very effectual means of 
instruction. 

Then came the first fall on the flat, sharp and sudden, the 
most dangerous sort you can have when going at full speed. 
This taught me to keep a sharp look-out for rabbit-holes, cart- 
tracks, ana grips, when riding to hounds. You can go at a fair 
pace over a field full of grips if you take them obliquely and in the 
same sort of slanting way that you gallop across ridge and furrow. 

Talking of grips, I shall never forget seeing two valuable 
horses lying dead, side by side, at a grip not two feet wide. It 
was on the occasion of the Midlands Sportsmen’s Races, held 
near Banbury in 1888. Having taken a fall, I was rather 
behindhand, and immediately after jumping a fence, came upon 
Mr. Chinnery and Mr. Cecil Boyle standing over their gallant 
steeds, both of which had broken their backs at this tiny drain. 
The value of these two horses could not have been less than 
a thousand pounds between them. How anyone in his senses 
could have chosen a steeplechase course with this trap in it—a 
narrow drain set about twenty yards in front of a big fence—has 
always been a mystery. The race in question, in which thirty-six 
started, was won by Gordon Cunard. Poor ‘ Bay’ Middleton was 
second. Jack Martin, king of riders, won the light-weight race 
on The Captain. 

The next lesson I learnt was to make sure before starting off 
hunting that the bridle is in proper order, and that there is no 
rotten leather about. It came about in this way. While hunting 
with Mr. R. Combe’s hounds, near Aldershot, on the last day he 
ever took them out, my mount (the same thoroughbred screw 
that gave me the fall over timber) fell at a small fence, but got 
up very quickly and galloped on. Hounds were running well at 
the time. I was thrown on to the animal’s head, but by dint of 
‘hanging on by his ears’ I managed by an unfortunate coincidence 
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to get back into the saddle without parting company. To my 
surprise and disgust, by the time the horse had got into a fast 
gallop, I discovered that curb and snaffle, instead of being in the 
animal’s mouth, were dangling loosely round its neck. In the 
fall the bridle had been scraped over the horse’s ears, and, to 
crown all, the throatlash had broken. The horse was the first 
to realise that he was, for once in a way, master of the situation, 
and the consequence was he simply bolted. When he found 
himself free of the bridle, he put his head down close to the 
ground, stretched out his neck, and galloped like mad. He was 
a very fast horse at any time, but on this occasion he went like 
the wind. There was never the remotest chance of jumping off 
at the pace we were going. For the first half-mile down the road 
was the order of the day, but seeing two or three men taking 
their turn at a gateway he rushed through it in the most alarm- 
ing fashion, and then it was ‘forrard away’ over this beastly 
country, which bristles with wire, and is perfectly unrideable at 
any time. In the meantime, the hounds had long ago been 
passed, and most of the field were pursuing us; this, of course, 
frightened the wretched brute still more, and he went on in his 
mad career at the pace of an express train. John Gilpin wasn’t 
in it. Fortunately for a few hundred yards no obstacles of any © 
importance had to be jumped, and I had time to look about me, 
and think what could be done. It is useless to take off your coat 
and try to put it over your mount’s eyes on these occasions, for 
you will never reach his head. No, the only thing to be done is 
to sit still, and look out for a chance of jumping off. But soon in 
the distance looms a high wire fence—six feet high it must be! 
What is to be done now ? 

The mad brute is galloping straight towards it, and does 
not appear to see it. When within fifty yards I made prepara- 
tions to spring off. But, to my intense satisfaction, he would not 
face these rails, and stopped dead, allowing his rider to dismount, 
none the worse for the most exciting ride he ever had in his life. 

It is, of course, at least a hundred to one chance in favour 
of the rider, that when the bridle comes off you are able to get off 
before the horse discovers the fact, even if you are not thrown off 
in the fall. Should any readers, however, find themselves in a like 
predicament, I can only implore them to throw themselves off at 
the first opportunity. 

Another fall, connected with the bridle being out of order, 
occurred to the writer a few years ago. On this occasion the lip- 
strap broke, the horse pulled the cheek of the curb into his mouth, 
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and got out of hand. Hounds were running hard, and straight in 
front of us was stretched a high and strong fence into a grass 
lane, a line of trees with low hanging boughs rendering it impos- 
sible for a horse with a man on him to get safely over. When 
within a hundred yards of this fence, and with my eyes fixed on 
it on the look-out for a possible place, I suddenly became aware 
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HE RUSHED THROUGH IT 


that I could not stop my horse, and before I could make up my 
mind to throw myself off he was right up to it. A crashing of 
timber, a sensation of flying through the air, and I found myself re- 
clining in the lane beyond, ten yards away from the fence, with my 
face towards it, while the horse was lying in the ditch the other side 
of the lane, quite twenty yards from where he must have landed. 
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How we got there, and why neither of us was hurt, it is impos- 
sible to determine: for it did not appear possible that any horse 
with a man on him could have squeezed under the low hanging 
boughs which ran all along the hedge. 

On another occasion when I was knocked off by a tree, I came 
off backwards over the horse’s tail, and landed in a sitting posture 
in the middle of a small but deep brook, much to the amuse- 
ment of the Bicester field. 

The Oxford undergraduate during his first two seasons with 
the many good packs around, probably gets more falls than he 
will in ten years’ hunting after he has left the University. There 
is no period in life when a man’s nerve is better, no time when 
valour is less tempered by discretion, and when more impossible 
fences are attempted in the chance of getting over somehow or 
other with a fall. Let us put the clock back ten years, and live 
again those glorious days when, accompanied by a score or so of 
the best fellows in the world, as the hunting undergraduates for 
the most part are, you did your best to ride over the famous 
Bicester bitches, and break your own neck into the bargain. You 
were lucky enough to have two horses ‘ up,’ and were not satisfied 
unless you got two days a week out of each. Will you ever 
forget the first day from Chilton, when a fox went away from 
‘Chearsley Spinney,’ and you got in the brook the very first 
fence of the day? Your own fault, too; for in your ignorance 
you tried to jump it standing when there was no hedge in front 
of it, instead of following in the wake of Gerald Pratt and the 
noble Master, who sailed down to the place where the low trim 
fence guarded the gleaming water from their horses’ eyes, and 
flitted over like hirds on the wing. You learnt how and where 
to ride at a brook on this day, which was more than you would 
have learnt if you had stayed in Oxford and attended lectures. 
You had two falls that day, if I remember right, for in the 
evening you rode a tired Oxford hireling, and as good a one as ever 
stepped, at a great high straggling fence, the other side of which 
was the Wootton tram-line, which, of course, you did not know of. 

Then there was the day when you rode your poor old chestnut 
horse as fast as he could gallop up a steep hill by Arncott Wood, 
and thinking to secure a good start, but forgetting that he was 
blown, you put him at a high fence with a big ditch and drop 
beyond, instead of waiting your turn at the gate. The result was 
that he dropped his hind legs and lay for dead, while the chase 
dashed on, and you were left with one Good Samaritan, wondering 
where you could get a gun. And then, when he got up and shook 
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himself, and you found his back was not broken, and that he was 
only a bit blown, you had the impudence to go and finish the 
run, which lasted a good hour, and you had the cheek to say 
afterwards that you were never better carried in your life ! 

There is no worse judgment than is evinced by the man who 
gallops his horse up a steep place, and then rides him at a stiff 


BACKWARDS OVER THE Horse's TAIL 
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fence. Even a small fence is very likely to be chanced on such 
occasions. Experientia docet. 

And what did you mean by going out with the Bicester in 
such abominable ill-fitting leathers and ‘ anti-gropolos’ boots as 
you wore your first term at Oxford? You know they were an old 
pair of your father’s (or was it grandfather’s?) and were long 
out of date, and yet, when you were asked by your friends where 


you got them, you merely replied, ‘Oh, these are last year’s 
NO. XXV. VOL. V. 
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boots!’ The fact was, you wanted to make a great show in your 
red coat, and were too ignorant to realise that decent mufti is 
ever so much smarter than ‘smug’ pink. 

It served you right, when you did get a new outfit, that in the 
excitement of a fast burst over the grass you mistook a place 
where the cattle had trodden down the bank of the river Cherwell 
for a ford, and jumping in, went right under, horse and all, 
though it was a bit hard, the hounds never running ‘a yard’ after 
they had crossed, and after you had scrambled out on the other 
side, with your mouth full of muddy water and your new pink coat 
spoilt, all to no purpose. And it was harder still to be told by your 
Oxford friends, who, to tell the truth, did not arrive on the scene 
till after the huntsman had blown his horn and called his hounds 
back, that neither fox nor hounds had ever crossed the river ! 

Then there was the day you rode your chestnut horse, ‘to sell’ 
with the Warwickshire, and after riding him in one good run 
over the Oxhill Vale, and being carried much better than you ever 
deserved, you must needs start in a second run with a tired horse, 
with the result that you took three falls and got in the brook 
twice. One fence you had pointed out to you, as you stood at 
the covert side as being boggy on the landing side and a ‘ certain 
fall,’ and yet when hounds find, you see a couple of men jumping 
it fifty yards higher up, and so you must have a dash, and, of 
course, you come down a cropper, having picked the very place 
you were told to avoid. 

But since leaving Oxford you must confess you have done one 
or two stupid things. For instance, when you rode at a wall a 
few yards to the left of a gap, at which another man was in the 
act of putting a pulling horse. Your horse swerved towards the 
gap, and ran down the wall, just as your friend on the right 
was rising to the leap. The first thing you realised was that his 
horse’s forelegs had knocked you over the wall; the next, that he 
had knocked your horse over the wall sideways, nearly on top of 
you, and the next that you were all four, two horses and two 
men, rolling about on the ground together, in a heap. Why you 
weren’t killed I don’t know, but the fact remains that nobody 
was hurt, and that you both remounted and rode away as if 
nothing had happened. If this should meet the eye of anyone 
who hunts in a wall country, let me beseech him never on any 
account to attempt to jump a wall close to a gap which somebody 
else is going for. 

You have doubtless not forgotten the day you got left in a 
thick bull-finch, and had to be pushed out from behind; at the 
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end of which process you could see your mount taking his fences 
gallantly down in the vale a mile ahead. Nor will that six-mile 
walk in topboots and breeches escape your memory. In opening 
an awkward gate on to the road whilst returning from hunting, 
you got knocked off and left sitting on the gate, while your mount 
quietly trotted off to Brackley, six miles away, where he knew a 
comfortable stable awaited him. 

You have jumped fences with wire hidden in them and you 
have landed over a deep drop into a pond, and on another occasion 
you alighted on the edge of a small gravel pit; in fact, you have 


if Yn, 
WHY YOU WEREN'T KILLED I DON'T KNOW 


tempted Providence sufficiently, and have done pretty well every- 
thing which it is possible to do, except damage yourself or your 
horse. My advice, then, for the future is simply ‘be careful.’ 

As a matter of fact, the very next time hounds settle down to 
run over the Vale, all the good resolutions we form while sitting 
at home in our smoking-room are thrown to the winds. But one 
cannot go through the varied experiences which everyone meets 
in a greater or less degree in the course of a few seasons’ hunting 
without profiting to a considerable extent. So that as time 
goes on, the risks to be met with while riding straight across 
a2 
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country become greatly minimised, and after a time one may feel 
as secure on the back of a good hunter as one does while sitting 
at home in an armchair. Horses are so much cleverer than their 
riders. They have the wonderful gift of instinct so much more 
strongly developed. Only last Spring I had cause to bless that 
mysterious sense of danger with which some horses more than 
others seem to be endowed. Riding a rushing but marvellously 
clever old hunter up a steep bank to jump a low wall, beyond 
which hounds were running in a grass field, I was surprised by 
an abrupt refusal at the very point of taking off. I could see 
nothing wrong, so stood up in my stirrups and peeped over. As 
I did so, my ‘flesh crept.’ For on the other side was a sheer 
drop of nearly twenty feet into a hard, stony lane. No man or 
horse could possibly have taken the leap without a crushing fall. 
The noble animal could not have seen over the wall any more 
than his rider; he must have smelt danger, however, for he had 
never refused before! So unnerved were horse and rider by this 
event, that at the next fence the horse got out of hand, and 
instead of jumping a low, easy place, he rushed at an impossible 
one, refused, and fell into the ditch on the take-off side. . 

In conclusion, if I have shown that a young rider, whether 
through ignorance or folly (as is generally the case), or through 
‘the chances of war,’ can experience a large number of falls 
without damaging himself or bis gallant steed, it has not, I 
trust, been recorded with any spirit of boastfulness and pride. 
Heaven forbid! I have rather endeavoured to show forth the 
wonderful care with which Providence guards us in all our paths 
through life, in a spirit of gratitude for immunity from accident, 
and in the hope that those of my readers who are in the spring- 
tide of their days may gain some small profit in saving themselves 
from those falls in the hunting field which result from in- 
experience or from the recklessness of early youth. 

The question of ‘ how to fall’ is, after all, one on which no 
man can give much advice. ‘Keep your head’ and ‘stick to the 
reins ’ are, of course, the two cardinal rules. As long as a man’s 
seat is firm enough to be totally independent of the reins, he 
should not sit with too tight a grip when jumping stiff timber. 
There is no doubt that the looser your grip in riding over stiff 
fences the more likely you are to be thrown clear in a fall. For 
this reason, I have sometimes been thankful that I have not been 
endowed with the power of sitting very tight, nor do I remember 
ever having a horse on top of me, save on one occasion only, 
and then it was somebody else’s ! 
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POLO ON THE PAMPAS 


BY ANN SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


At Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and in Paris, the Argentine team, 
with their sturdy little ponies, have within recent years made 
themselves known to European players as formidable rivals, 
and have given a good impression of the training they have 
received at the younger Hurlingham—the favourite haunt of 
Englishmen in Buenos Ayres. 

This article does not describe the play of these picked men 
and picked ponies, or the well-kept turf and fashionable gatherings 
found at the clubs in and around the capital of Argentina, but 
would give an idea of polo as it is played in the far distant pampas, 
wherever a dozen or so Englishmen are found within convenient 
riding distance of each other. 

Polo is fast becoming the most popular game in the country, 
and it is not to be wondered at, for no country is better adapted 
to the game. It is easy anywhere on the level plain, covered 
with short grass, to make a ground: a little trimming of rough 
places, cutting down of tufts of grass, a corrdl inclosed, a 
well dug, and all is ready. Ponies of the right height are got 
without much difficulty, and with still less difficulty are kept. 
The criollo horse is, indeed, a wonderful little beast ; living in the 
open, fed on the natural grass of the pampas, he is sound and 
tough. If he has not been spoilt by the careless breaking-in of 
the Gaucho, he requires only a little grooming and a little extra 
feeding on maize or oats to turn him out a capital mount. It 
is extraordinary how quickly he learns what is expected of him, 
and picks up the way of the game. Of course, only one in a 
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hundred, say, becomes a really valuable polo pony, but an average 
mount is easily to be found. 

The beauty of the climate also favours all outdoor games ; 
rain and dust storms alone drive one to take shelter under a roof, 
and they pass away as quickly as they come. Even in the great 
heat of the three summer months, out in the pampas the weather 
is never enervating, and a camp man is ready for a game all the 
year round; therefore he is always in practice. 


GAUCHO AND CRIOLLO HorSE 


But in camp, as all outside the streets of Buenos Ayres is 
called (from the Spanish campo, country), Sunday is generally 
devoted to polo. Sunday on an estancia is in reality, as well as 
in name, the day of rest. 

After a week of hard and unceasing labour from sunrise to 
sunset, what is more delightful than to lie in bed, knowing that 
until you break the spell yourself, no one will disturb your 
idleness ? 

The sun rises high, forcing himself upon your notice, yet you 
take no heed of him; the fowls with exultant cluck invade the 
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deserted corredores, unchecked by the housemaid, who gossips 
with the cook or some other idler. 

The murmur of their voices, and the whiff of the cook’s 
cigarette smoke, alone are pleasing signs of leisure. He knows it 
is useless to bestir himself till el patron, hunger getting the better 
of sleep, shouts across the patio an order to bring tea and biscuits. 
Breakfast proper is a substantial meal served at noon. 

Special attention is paid to the toilet on Sunday morning, 
and, with the prospect of polo and society, all turn out in their 


A GAUCHO GOSSIP REFRESHES HIMSELF 


best—polo breeches and shirts, top-boots (highly polished in 
honour of the day), broad leather belts, a bright-coloured tie, and 
a sombrero making a picturesque and becoming though decidedly 
unsabbatical costume. 

Sometimes it happens a guest may arrive skilled in the use 
of the scissors; then, on Saturday night, one by one his ap- 
preciative friends seat themselves in a chair placed in the patio 
and allow him to shear their flowing locks. Around are gathered 
critics who discuss the style of his cut, and generally succeed in 


sending the subject away with a humble opinion of his own 
personality. 
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There is a pleasant air of quiet and leisure about the whole 
place on this day of rest from labour. The peones ride off to visit 
friends, or, more generally, to the nearest pulperia, where the 
wily storekeeper knows it is to his advantage to encourage his 
customers to hang round all day, by having races between well- 
known riders of the neighbourhood, or by raffling a horse, or any 
other form of pleasing excitement. 

The pulperia is the centre of all gossip as well as business ; 
it is the bank, drinking bar, post office, and general store: Look- 
ing at it, standing solitary in the empty camp, the centre of 
many diverging tracks, the reason for its being known as la 
esquina (the corner) is not apparent, till the stir of business, the 
flow of gossip, and the slouching figures round the door, recall a 
similar scene to be met with at the corner of every village street 
where the shop of the place is usually situated. 

Mothers shocked at the idea of devoting Sunday to polo should 
remember what a temptation it is to a young fellow to join the 
loafers round the store, watching their games and races, and 
perhaps taking part in them, at the risk of being brought into 
contact with very doubtful characters, and perhaps mixed up in 
more or less disreputable scenes. The temptation is very real to 
a solitary young fellow who may have had no one to speak to 
during the week. 

When there is no Sunday service to go to, no piano or books 
to enjoy, and, owing to the long distances, little social intercourse, 
it is only too easy for a lad to fall into bad ways. Surely in these 
circumstances Sunday polo is not to be discouraged. 

The polo ground is usually to be found at the estancia of 
greatest importance in the neighbourhood—the most civilised in 
camp parlance—where it is possible to put up all the members of 
the club coming from a distance, and where ladies’ society and 
@ piano make it more worth a twenty miles’ ride for a game. 

Let me describe the meeting of one of these clubs on a Sunday 
afternoon, from the point of view of spectator and timekeeper 
seated in the saddle in place of the grand stand. 

The ground lies a mile or so from the house. The posts of 
the corrdl and the cross-beams above the well hardly catch the 
eye, so insignificant are they on the vast green level; the low 
buildings of the estancia, and the avenues of poplar leading to 
the house, alone break the circle of the horizon. Above is a dome 
of brightest blue flecked with white clouds—the people of 
Argentina say that their flag bears the colours of this lovely sky, 
the greatest beauty of their bare land. 
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The solitude and silence are broken by a stampede of horses 
as the players arrive from all quarters, each driving his tropilla 
of petizos; with many shouts and waving rehenques they are 
gathered into the corrdl, and the peones set to work to saddle up. 

A motley crew of ponies they are—piebalds, and every colour 
and every mixture of colour imaginable, recall the circus more 
than the polo ground. 

Horses are almost invariably named from their colour and 
markings by the Gauchos, who have a word to express every shade 
of difference which they detect at a glance. The hajo-oscuro is a 
cloudy yellow; the azuleto, ‘ the bluish one,’ is a hideous mixture 
of grey, brown, and white, really distressing to the eye, yet being 
quick and handy his colour is forgiven him. Picaso, black with 


white points, rosillo, roan, and zaino, brown, are all good colours - 


and therefore are common names. 
The criollo horse is seldom well proportioned, his big head 
and heavy build making one doubt the truth of the legend that 


SENALS 


his ancestors were Arabs introduced into the New World by the 
early Arab conquerors. The custom of branding each horse on 
the haunch with the owner’s mark is very disfiguring. But no 
doubt the use of guias and seftals does much to prevent horse and 
cattle stealing. Every estancia has its sefal as well as every 
individual who possesses enough horses and cattle to make it 
worth his while. No one can buy an animai without taking out 
a guia, a certificate of sale in which is registered the sefal or 
mark already branded on the animal and the mark the new 
owner will put in its place. Therefore, if a horse has changed 
hands often he is covered with an arabesque pattern of old marks 
as well as the distinct brand of his new owner. 

A tropero travelling with cattle, horses or sheep, is bound to 
produce guias to show what authority he has over them. At 
most estancias the mark and name of the owner are posted up in 
some prominent position ; both are stamped on letters sent to 
the post, and on all writing-paper, and even sometimes on the 
household linen. 
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A sefalin Argentina is of more practical use than a crest in 
Europe. As no two can be the same, the novelty in style and 
design is very great, the more primitive reminding one of the 
attempts of a savage people to draw, or of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

But let us return to the players. From each estancia come 
two or three to half a dozen men. There is the owner, el patron, 
and his mayor-domo, and perhaps one or two youngsters who are 
being trained under them, very much as the squire was trained 
by the knight in old days. 

Every man is only too well acquainted with his neighbour’s 
weak points as well as his strong ; this makes it somewhat difficult 
to form good sides and content all. The young fellows have also 
to be disposed of; they are generally learning to ride as well as 
- play polo, and are apt to be somewhat dangerous elements in 
the game. Yet for the good of the community these new chums 
must be turned into useful members of the club as soon as 
possible, and for their own good they have been probably ordered 
on to the field by el patron in place of loafing the afternoon away. 

If a lad has had some riding in the hunting field at home, he 
has probably learnt to handle a horse and stick on a saddle ; but 
too often he has much to unlearn as well as learn before he 
becomes a good rough-rider up to the Gaucho standard. The new 
chum whose only idea of a horse is that it is useful for pulling a 
cab has a bad time of it, and finds the polo ground a hard riding 
school, where little mercy is shown to the incapable. With 
elbows out, legs like wooden pins, rolling in his saddle, unable to 
control his horse, he is to be seen charging down the field to the 
wrath of the players. In great contrast to him is the Gaucho 
member of the club. In this case he is the capataz of the peones, 
a head man on the estancia. He is a huge burly fellow, with a 
swarthy face and fierce moustache, which, with a red handker- 
chief tied round his head, give him the appearance of a Turk. 
His stiff gait and bandy legs—he has lived on horseback since 
his childhood, and never walked a mile in his life, if as far— 
make him appear a clumsy fellow on foot, but he is all right when 
seated on his recdo. 

He wears a coarse checked shirt, with a black silk handker- 
chief knotted round his throat; this isa mark of full dress. A 
broad leather belt round his waist is covered with silver coins, and 
in it is stuck a wicked-looking Spanish knife, which in all pro- 
bability has killed its man. His recdo is made of various bits of 
hide, a rug or two, and a sheepskin, held in place by a slight frame 
of wood, the whole bound round the horse with a broad girth of 
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raw hide. His stirrups are rings cut out of horn, on which he 
rests his great toe; a hole is cut in the point of his alpargatas 
(cloth shoes) to allow him to doso. He uses. a single rein and 
powerful bit, with which he can instantly stop his horse, but his 
rein lies loose, he guides with a touch on the neck ; indeed, watch- 
ing him in the heat of the game, it seems as if bit and bridle were 
unnecessary, the-horse-and man being one in any movement. 

The Gaucho rides by balance,-and balance alone ; he scoffs at 
the cowboy wedged in a Mexican saddle as if seated in a high- 
backed chair. Perhaps his most astonishing feat is his trick of 
always landing on his feet, however his horse comes down. 


AFTER A HARD GAME 


Once the writer stood at the door of a rancho chatting with a 
native woman, while watching some men working cattle at a 
distance. One rider came towards them at full gallop; as he 
reached them, his horse put its foot in a hole, and came down in 
a confusion of dust and flying limbs. 

‘Por Dios!’ screamed the woman springing forwards. I followed, 
but only to see Don Ignacio standing bridle in one hand, his 
sombrero in the other, saying with a courteous bow: 

‘Buenas tardes, seforas!’ 

To such a rider polo is child’s play, yet a Gaucho seldom makes 
a thoroughly efficient player. He cannot grasp the full value of 
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rules, and in the excitement of a fast quarter-mile will simply set 
_ them at naught. 

Pedro, Juan, and José, squatting on their heels, cigarettes 
between their lips, watch him with delight, yet they are not in- 
spired to play. They are no cowards, but, curiously enough, 
consider pelo a most dangerous game, and think it folly to risk a 
bad fall for amusement. 

The play on the rough ground, the ball often hidden by clouds 
of dust, is rather different from what one sees on the velvety turf 
at Hurlingham, where the ball runs to and fro almost as easily as 
the ivory on the green cloth. But the camp man can ride, and 
he can strike true and hard. If by good chance eight first-rate 
players have been got together, the game is fast and fiercely con- 
tested, and well worth watching. . 

The play goes on till sunset, then the petizos are let free, and 
each tropilla gathering round its bell-mare makes tracks for home, 
or is driven up to the estancia where its owner intends to spend 
the night, and where all gather round the tea-table and great 
pots of tea are emptied and the result of the game is discussed. 
Then comes a delightful gallop home, eight or nine miles without 
drawing rein; the horses, keen for their evening feed, require no 
urging. It is the pleasantest hour of the day, for the wind has 
dropped and the dazzling light of noon is now softened to the warm 
glow of sunset, and the sweet dry air has become refreshingly cool ; 
or if it is winter a touch of frost makes it as exhilarating as a 
glass of champagne. But it is not always such easy going. The 
writer remembers one intensely hot afternoon, when, as the sun 
dropped, red and angry, below the line of the horizon, a black 
cloud rose in the south. A somewhat languid game had come 
to an end; men and horses were alike irritable and impatient. 
‘There is a terrible storm brewing,’ said our hostess, knowing 
from a thorough experience of both what such signs portend. 
She pressed the whole party to come up to the house, and if neces- 
sary remain there till the morning, but el patron firmly declared 
that all must go home, as there was special work to be done next 
morning by sunrise. 

‘What matter if we are caught in the storm? A wetting 
won’t hurt us!’ 

We mounted hurriedly, and followed our leader across camp 
at full speed. Suddenly we seemed to ride into darkness; cold 
air struck our faces, telling of rain behind it; the roar of the 
approaching storm came nearer and nearer, till, falling on us with 
terrible force, horses and riders were overwhelméd in a whirl of 
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dust, wind, and rain. In the noise and darkness it was impossible 
to see or hear: one could only trust to the horses. Hanging 
their heads in criollo fashion, they smelt or spied out the road, 
even carrying us over, without a fall, a bit to be avoided in 
daylight from being riddled and undermined by the burrowing 
viscacho. 

So on and on we struggled in the darkness, fighting each step 
with the wind. One furious blast lifted me from the saddle; the 
zaino viejo staggered and stumbled, but we recovered ourselves. 
This was the last of the pompero. It swept on, and the rain fell 
in a deluge behind it. Now I could hear voices and warning 


PEDRO, Jos£, AND JUAN PASS A PLEASANT EVENING 


cries, and felt the zaino was shouldering his way through the 
gateway past the other horses, all eager to get in. In another 
minute I was lifted from the saddle by strong hands, and hurried 
into the welcome refuge of the house. 

Later comes the always enjoyable hour of dolce far niente 
round the blazing logs, each seated in a rocking chair, veiled in 
fragrant smoke. The battle is now fought over again, praise is 
meted out to the good men and the good horses, and much chaff 
is bestowed on the new chum and his performances on the field. 
But the laughter dies away and the voices are silent under the 
charm of familiar tunes played by the lady of the house in the 
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adjoining sala, and each one’s thoughts are turned to home. 
Logs burn low and pipes go out, heads begin to nod, and el 
patron rises with a shout and orders all to bed, adding a warning 
to be up and out by the madrugada. 

We pause as we pass along the corredor, and look out over 
the camp, gleaming and wet after the rain, stretched as far as 
eye can see as flat as the ocean in calm weather, and lit up by a 
moon sailing through a clear sky. 

The thrilling notes of a guitar, a snatch of light-hearted 
Spanish song, float on the air. 

Pedro, José, and Juan are also enjoying the hour of re- 
laxation. But their fire also is burning low, and, as their 
cigarettes go out, one by one they roll themselves in ponchos, 
and with a recdo for pillow and bed, a starry sky for roof, soon 
drop asleep. Silence broods over: the estancia till the first grey 
light of dawn creeps up from the lower world. 


PENS. 


HORSE-RACING IN ENGLAND AT THE 
QUEEN’S ACCESSION 


BY E. ANTHONY 


A sHortT sketch of the racing world of sixty years ago, when 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne, should surely be included 
amongst the vignettes of the day. From every class spring lovers 
of the Turf, and in this year of all others one’s fancy harks back 
to the Old England of 1837. It is a long span, sixty years, and 


many are the changes which mark the progress of horse-racing 


during this record-breaking era. Its growth has been simply stu- 
pendous, and the present day can assuredly boast more racehorses, 
more breeders, more owners, more trainers, and more jockeys than 
any period since the origin of the Turf in the reign of Charles the 
Second. Never, too, was so much money to be won in stakes. 
Her Majesty’s reign has indeed seen a remarkable advance since 
she figured as a subscriber to the ‘Racing Calendar’ of 1837, 
and the Diamond Jubilee year fittingly saw the Prince of Wales 
carry off the Gold Cup at ‘ Royal Ascot.’ 

To come more directly to the subject of my paper—the Turf as it 
was in the year of the Queen’s accession—a cursory glance through 
the pages of the Calendar of sixty years ago reveals several familiar 
names in Bucephalus, Bridegroom, Pilot, Paddy, Chitchat, Cabin 
Boy and Powick; and a mare named Victoria, owned by a 
Mr. King, most appropriately distinguished herself by winning no 
fewer than ten events. 

In those days many of the races were run in heats, and the 
stamina of the candidates was severely tested ; for on occasions they 
would run as many as four heats, each over a distance of two 
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miles. In running heats, if it could not be decided which horse 
had won, the race went for nothing, and they all started again, 
unless the dead heat lay between two horses that had each won 
a heat. There was a rule that no person should start more than 
one horse of which he was the owner, either wholly or in part, 
in his own name or in that of any other person, in any race 
for which heats were run. 

It was in June, 1837, that gate-money meetings were intro- 
duced, and Mr. John White, said to have invented the tan-gallop 
which saves horses’ legs when the ‘ going’ is hard, projected the 
Benevolent Fund, known as the ‘ Bentinck,’ Lord George having 
taken it up and started it with 2,100/., collected from patrons of 
the Turf. That Lord George thoroughly deserved such a tribute 
may be gratefully admitted, if only because he was the originator 
of the telegraph board, the parade, and the preliminary canter. 
What would racegoers of the -present day do without these ? 
They have come to be regarded as necessities. 

That all was not plain sailing for the ‘ backer’ even in those 
times is evidenced by the wording of the following rule: ‘ Money 
given to have a bet laid shall not be returned, though the race be 
not run.’ Jockeys, too, could not claim a walk over as a winning 
mount, as it was declared that a horse walking over should not 
be deemed a winner. Other rules and orders of the Jockey Club 
of that time afford very interesting reading, more especially those 
relating to trials, where the law was laid down that ‘ No person 
shall try the horses of any other person than his declared confede- 
rate without giving notice of such trial, by inscribing the name or 
proper description of the horse tried, and the name of his owner, 
in the trial-book kept at the Coffee-room, Newmarket, within one 
hour after the trial has taken place, or by nine o’clock in the 
morning, in case the trial shall have taken place at an earlier 
hour ; and the hour of running such trial, and also the hour of 
making the entry, shall be noted in the trial-book. And in case 
any trial shall not be so entered, the groom having the care of 
the horse running with the trial horse, and being present at the 
trial, or, if not present, then the owner of any horse running with 
such trial horse, shall forfeit and pay to the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club the penalty or sum of 10/. for every such offence ; 
but the Stewards shall have the power to mitigate such penalty 
to not less than 5/. in case it shall fall upon any groom. Every 
bet made upon or against any horse running in a trial, between 
the time of such trial and the entering of it in the trial-book, 
whether it be entered within the time prescribed or not, shall be 
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void. . . . If any person be detected in watching a trial, or shall be 
proved to have employed any person to watch a trial, he shall be 
served with a notice to keep off the Heath, and if in the employ- 
ment of any member of the Club, he shall be dismissed from his 
service, and not again employed.’ However, no notice of trial 
was required when the gallop took place at a greater distance 
than twenty-five miles from Newmarket. How the touts fared 
outside this radius is not set forth. Visions of @uck-ponds fill 
the gap. 

The whole system of betting has also changed. Where only 
one had a bet in those days, hundreds have their fancy nowadays, 
and back it too. Yet such large sums do not change hands. It 
is said of Lord George Bentinck, one of the sharpest men the Turf 
ever knew, that he learnt his experience by dropping 27,000/. in 
one year,' and even larger sums than this were lost and won by 
other owners. 

Coming to the actual racing of the Accession year, the classic 
events furnished at least one stupendous surprise, for Lord 
Berner’s Phosphorus carried off the Derby starting at 40 to 1, and 
winning by half a length after a great race with Caravan. Two 
days before the race Phosphorus was so lame that John Day 
declined riding him, and but for Lord Berner—previously known 
to the Turf as Major Wilson—insisting on his being started, 
Phosphorus would not have left his stable. Seventeen runners 
took part in the race, amongst them Mango, who afterwards 
distinguished himself by winning the St. Leger for Mr. Greville, 
that race being noteworthy for the fact that a hot favourite in 
Epirus fell soon after starting, W. Scott, his jockey, breaking his 
collar-bone. Henriade also fell in consequence of a dog crossing 
the course about a distance from home, but he recovered himself, 
and his rider was not even thrown. The same year Mango beat 
Wisdom at Stockbridge, and the following interesting account 
appears in Mr. Taunton’s ‘Famous Horses:’ ‘This race was 
delayed half an hour for the arrival of Lord Chesterfield and 
Mr. Greville, who came rattling over the hill in an open barouche 
and four, and were no sooner landed on the course than the 
former offered 6 to 4, in thousands, on Mango. Wisdom (who 
was very fine drawn, for you could almost see through him) went 
off at score, at his best pace, and continued this severe running, 
with Mango close at his heels, till rounding the turn into the 


' Within the last few years an owner had 14,000/. on a horse in a little selling- 
race at Newmarket. The horse is still in training, and ran twice at Newmarket last 
month.—Ep. 
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straight, which they entered almost level, Mango on the inside, 
and Wisdom sweeping round to the opposite cords. The clang 
of the whips was heard all up the course, and they ran so nearly 
level all through that no one could say which had won till the 
judge’s verdict of ‘“‘ Mango by a head ” had been given.’ 

The Two Thousand Guineas was won by Lord Jersey’s 
Achmet, an undefeated brother to Bay Middleton, and the One 
Thousand Guiheas by Mr. John Day’s Chapeau d’Espagne, both 
starting odds on chances, whilst the Oaks fell to Mr. Powlett’s 
Miss Letty, with Chapeau d’Espagne second, the more liberal 
odds of 7 to 1 being very easily landed. The leading jockeys of 
the time were Sam Chifney, Robinson, and Harry Edwards, 
whose deeds are even now recounted. 

Horses. whose names have been handed down to posterity, 
and who ran in 1837, include Touchstone, the winner of the Ascot 
Cup of that year. ‘The Druid’ remarks of him: ‘He was in 
every way a very peculiar horse. His near fore-ankle never was 
good, and, at the first Ascot Cup, it. had almost risen to the 
dignity of a “leg.” He had very fleshy legs, and turned his hocks 
out so much, and went so wide behind, that a barrel might have 
been placed between his hind legs when he was galloping. He 
went with a perfectly straight knee, and was altogether a very 
strange goer. Neither distance nor the state of the ground made 
any difference to him, but at exercise he was very lazy, and 
could hardly be kicked along. He was (like his brother Launce- 
lot) a very hard puller, and speed was his greatest point. In 
height he stood at fifteen hands and two inches as nearly as 
possible. The roots of his ears were the only coarse parts about 
him. It was grand to watch the wondrous action of his hind 
legs, and he was equally good for speed and stamina, though he 
required very fine riding, for he would instantly swerve if hi; 
jockey raised the whip. Like many other first-class horses, both 
before him and after him, Touchstone always failed at the Mostyn 
Mile; but he could stay for ever. He never began well, but his 
immense speed soon brought him to the fore. He got his stock 
in almost every form, and they were mostly browns. Surplice 
was the finest and biggest of them, Orlando being the most beau- 
tiful. As a rule they were best at a mile, with but indifferent 
action in their slow paces, and shaky on their legs before they 
had advanced very far on their Turf career. Surplice, Orlando, 
Newminster, and Cotherstone were the best of his sons.’ 

That good mare Beeswing was also seen out, winning the 
Newcastle Cup, the Cleveland Stakes at Doncaster, and the Gold 
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Shield (given in lieu of the Cup). Of Beeswing, who was ‘ the 
pride of Northumberland,’ we are told that she possessed one of 
the sweetest heads ever seen. She was a tremendous kicker in her 
stall, but showed no vice at the post. From her have descended 
(through Newminster) Hermit, Lord Clifden, Musjid, Car- 
dinal York, Adventurer, Wheel of Fortune, Petrarch, Hampton, 
Wenlock, Ayrshire, Ladas, Throstle, Sheen, &c. 

Another giant of bygone days was Harkaway, known as ‘ The 
Irish Eclipse,’ a powerful but coarse-looking horse, so much so 
as to resemble a carriage-horse rather than a racer. In the year 
under notice he won eleven races in Ireland, including the Royal 
Whip. His vast stride and great speed were marvellous, and his 
successes on the Turf such as to make the Americans anxious to 
secure him. Others who may be mentioned are the illustrious 
savage General Chasse, who beat Beeswing at Liverpool; Elis, 
winner of the St. Leger the previous year; Grey Momus, a two- 
year-old, who later won the Two Thousand Guineas, and finished 
third for the Derby; Don John, another two-year-old, who 
blossomed into a Leger winner, and was indisputably the best 
three-year-old of his year ; and Ion, who filled the unlucky posi- 
tion of runner-up in the Derby and Leger. 

And now I have come to the end of my tether. Yet I must 
note that into the ‘ Racing Calendar’ crept other news besides 
the chronicling of horse-racing. There appeared records of cock- 
fighting in Great Britain, or ‘ cocking,’ as it was more familiarly 
called. These battles royal between the kings of the poultry 
yard were very popular in Cheshire and Lancashire; but that is 
another story. 


WAG 


NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Ir plain English and the avowed intentions of the framers of an 
Act of Parliament were to have anything to do with the reading 
of it, there could only be one possible decision in the Appeal on 
the recent betting case, and that was the decision arrived at by 
the Master of the Rolls and four out of five of his learned brethren. 
The Bill was aimed at ‘a new style of betting’ which had ‘lately 
sprung up;’ and is it not obvious that this could not have been 
meant to apply to an old style of betting that had not lately 
sprung up, but had, on the contrary, been practised time out of 
mind? If betting had been suppressed ten or twenty years ago 
I know many persons who would now have the best reasons to 
be fervently grateful; and if it were suppressed now many more 
in time to come would not look back with the mournful regret 
that they will some day or other inevitably feel; because many 
of us are sure to lose a great deal of money in our fatuous pursuit 
of good things, and by our idiotic belief in ‘certainties.’ But, in 
point of fact, betting never could have been and never can be 
suppressed. If the judges had decided differently, a score of ways 
would have been found to evade the intended effect of their 
judgment. No doubt some members of the Anti-Gambling 
League really mean well, if some others have assiduously laboured 
to advertise themselves and ‘ get their names up’ from motives of 
vanity ; but the honest members may console themselves in their 
reverse with the knowledge that their success could have had 
no good results, and would inevitably have had very mischievous 
ones. Foolish as betting may be, it is now, for the most part, 
honourably conducted and carefully supervised. Had the Anti- 
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Gamblers succeeded, it is very possible that the Committees of 
Tattersall’s and of the Rooms at Newmarket would have dis- 
appeared, bookmaking would have been carried on in holes and 
corners where robberies would assuredly have been rife, and only 
the rogues would have benefited. 


Often I am obliged to neglect my correspondents, want of 
space being the cause; but this month I must pay attention toa 
few of them. As a rule—with a fair number of exceptions to it, 
perhaps, but still as a rule—letters sent to an editor are interesting, 
and that for an obvious reason: the writer does not take up his 
pen unless he has something to say, whereas many contributors 
to public journals have a certain space to fill, and, as it appears at 
times, a limited number of ideas with which to fill it. Two of my 
correspondents are angry with me for, as one of them says, ‘en- 
deavouring to prove that Galtee More is not Irish.’ I did not, 
however, endeavour to prove anything at all. I merely asked—vide 
last month’s issue—whether the child of Ethiopian-parents born 
in England was an Englishman, or whether the progeny of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Brown, of Birmingham, on a temporary visit to 
Buluwayo, were Zulus, or Matabele, or what not ? Here is another 
question. Supposing that Morganette returned to this country, 
and gave birth to an own brother to Galtee More, would the foal 
be an English horse because it was born in England, or an Irish 
horse because its brother was born in Ireland—of English parents ? 
That is going rather a long way round to fix a nationality, is it 
not? Yet the own brother to an Irish horse cannot very well be 
English. I am getting much nearer to an expression of opinion 
than I did last month, and that opinion is that the accident of 
birth is an accident, and that a child, human or equine, is English, 
French, Red Indian, Maori, or Dyak according to his parentage. 
I am very sorry if this idea offends anybody, and it may be alto- 
gether wrong. If my correspondents and others do not choose to 
accept it there is no compulsion ! 


Another of my correspondents is ‘down on’ the bright and 
amusing ‘Jane Austen,’ whose letter I published last month. 
‘Yours on the bike, Arabella’ is the signature of Jane Austen’s 
critic, and thus Arabella writes: ‘Sir,—I have read with some 
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interest, and much amusement, the letter of Jane Austen in your 
July number. The lady is charmingly vague. She is “ over thirty :”’ 
she may be sixty. She signs herself “ yours achingly :”’ what are 
her aches? Headache, earache, toothache, or what? Sir, I am a 
truthful woman! I shall be sixty next August. I have had many 
illnesses, and all my doctors said they were due to nerves. Seeing 
women older than myself careering gaily along, I resolved to take 
to biking. At first it was a struggle. I couldn’t mount without 
help, I couldn’t drive the machine up hill, and I daren’t let it run 
down hill. On the level I was fairly right, but even there I 
wobbled fearfully. With patience I overcame all these difficulties, 
and now I can ride quite creditably. Illness and weakness have 
for a long time prevented me from walking more than a short 
distance, and I had frequently to make use of a bath-chair; now 
I can bike in all directions, and the bath-chairman has been dis- 
carded. A lady in this town, thirty years younger than myself, 
and similarly incapacitated from walking, has taken to the bike, 
and can go miles without fatigue. Jane’s nerves have been 
“ shattered; ”’ mine, on the contrary, have been strengthened, and 
I hope, sir, that you will continue to preach up the two-wheeler, 
in spite of the ravings of such nerve-ridden creatures as Jane.’ 


Here, too, is another. ‘Sir,—I think your sympathy would be 
far better expended on Miss Jane Austen’s brain, or lack of it, 
than on her body. There is no exercise that is to be compared 
with cycling either for men or women. To feel yourself whirling 
through the air on the top of an easy-going machine of good 
make is exhilarating in the extreme, and the nearest approach 
that has yet been attained to that much-longed-for method of 
progression—flying. If Miss Jane will only persevere, I am sure 
she will soon be able to write you another and more jubilant 
letter. Cycling cures all ills, and J ought to know, as I am the 
inventor of one of the best makes in the world!’ Here, we see, is 
a little natural prejudice in favour of the cycle, but I am sure 
the same would be said by others who are not inventors of the 
‘best makes in the world.’ 


‘A book has been lately published,’ Mr. N. S. Alexander 
writes to me. ‘ which will be of some interest to fox-hunters and 
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sportsmen generally. It is called “The Massarenes,” by Ouida 
of the facile pen, and at p. 147 we have given us the reasons why 
Lord Hurstmonceaux—who is, by the way, represented as leading 
the life of a country gentleman—has renounced the noble sport 
of fox-hunting. ‘Iwas one day in my woods at Feldon sketching. 
Hounds were out, but I was not with them. I was sitting in the 
bracken, quite hidden by it, and an old dog-fox slouched by me. 
His tail drooped, he was dead beat and could scarcely drag him- 
self along. He had a bad gash in his side from a stake or some- 
thing. He went up to an old hollow oak and owt of it came his 
vixen and three little cubs.’”” The italics in the above are mine. 
His lordship was sketching, and there were a vixen and three 
little cubs. It was presumably, therefore, about say May or June 
at the latest; yet the hownds were out and hunting an old dog-foz. 
After this, it is not surprising to be told by our authoress that the 
noblemen and gentlemen of this realm “ destroy all the wild bird 
life of the three kingdoms”’ in order that they may send large 
quantities of game to the London market, and that they habitually 
mow down half-tame game birds for the same laudable purpose. 
Some readers will no doubt smile and say indulgently that this was 
written by a woman, but they forget that two-thirds of the 
readers of Ouida’s book will most probably accept that which she 
has written as gospel. Nowadays all fallacies must at once be 
exposed and nailed, as it were, to the counter, or they will very 
soon come to be accepted as veracities.’ 


The Eton and Harrow match passed off last month with all 
its usual brilliant success as a social function. The ground was 
crowded ; kindly hosts dispensed hospitality on all sides ; everybody 
was at Lord’s; the ladies were dressed fer the occasion in their 
smartest clothes; the gathering was like a mammoth garden- 
party. And, though only a comparatively small portion of those 
present seemed to be aware of the fact, two elevens played cricket. 
It was regarded as not a little selfish of the teams to monopolise 
the ground, and exclude so many visitors from the green which 
made so pleasant a promenade ; though I believe there was a new 
interval for tea this time, so that visitors had a little more oppor- 
tunity of walking about. In truth, year by year the mere cricket 
becomes less and less important, and the picnic part of the busi- 
ness more and more prominent. This causes much concern to 
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not a few keen old Etonians and Harrovians, who think that 
when a cricket match takes place the cricket ought to be the 
chief thing ; and it is not quite certain that they are altogether 
wrong. The remedy for the existing state of affairs is to alter 
the date of the match, and have it some time in the holidays 
instead of at the height of the London season. The authorities 
raise certain objections to this, to all of which, however, more 
than adequate answers are forthcoming, though whether a change 
of date would be popular with the boys is another thing. It 
seems to depend upon whether the majority want cricket or 
picnic ? 


What is the best horse in England at present—that is to say, 
the best horse in training? Some readers will be inclined to 
reply ‘ Persimmon,’ others will pronounce for ‘ Galtee More,’ and 
the worst of it is that between these two there is no ‘ line ’—no 
possibility of aconvincing comparison. The ideal good horse is the 
horse that has never been beaten, and never even seriously pressed ; 
both Galtee More and Persimmon have been beaten, and on other 
occasions, when they have won, been desperately hard put to it, and 
I cannot therefore regard either as worthy to rank with St. Simon 
and Ormonde, for instance. But the question further arises whether 
Persimmon and Galtee More are even the best that have run this 
year, and whether it cannot be clearly demonstrated that neither 
is equal to Victor Wild? The argument would be tedious and 
possibly perplexing to those of my readers who do not study ‘ form ;’ 
those who do can work it all out for themselves, starting with the 
fact that Victor Wild showed himself at Ascot to be more than 
two stone better than Knight of the Thistle, who is practically 
now the same horse as Velasquez, which means, considering the 
weight-for-age scale, Velasquez being a three-year-old, that he is 
about a stone in front of Knight of the Thistle. My idea is that 
12 lb. would bring Galtee More and Velasquez together. It is 
harder to sum up Persimmon ; but as a two-year-old I doubt his 
having been much more than a stone better than Knight of the 
Thistle—see the Middle Park Plate running. It might be very 
plausibly demonstrated that the ‘ common handicap piers Victor 
Wild, is the best of the lot. 


